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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 


And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL ANECDOTES. 


MILITARY SECRECY. 


Ay essential characteristic of an able captain, is to be com- 
pletely master of his own secrets. If a commander’s views be 
known to his officers they may become known to his enemy, 
The fewer his confidants, therefore, the more secure will be his 
plans, and the more efficient his movements. ' 

General Brown, though enamoured of social intercourse 
as a man, is remarkable, as a commander, for retiring within him- 
self, and consulting his pillow rather than his friends. This trait 
in the general’s character was manifested on several occasions in 
his Canadian campaign of 1814. He crossed the river Niagara 
With his army on the night of the 2d of July; yet so compietely 
had he concealed his intentions, that his officers, unsuspicious of 
the meditated movement, had made arrangements for cele- 
brating the 4th on the American side of the strait, and had en- 
gaged his company at dinner on the occasion. The 5th was cele= 
brated on the plains of Chippewa. 
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The immediate consequence of this dexterous concealment 
was, the surprise end capture of Fort Erie without bloodshed. 

On the 17th of September following, under such a depth of 
secrecy did General Brown plan and execute, as completely to 
surprize the works of general Drummond in open day. Nothing 
could more decisively evince the superior generalship of the 
American commander. Superiority in action is attributable in 
part to the bravery, discipline, and firmness of the soldiery But an 
ascendancy in planning and movement is a proof of superior ta- 
lents in the commanding general. 


S ometemnell 


A BRITISH OFFICER. 


When the British commandant of Fort Erie was about to 
surrender his post to general Brown, he made his proposals for a 
capitulation to major (now colonel) Jesup, who led the van of 
the American army. His terms were equally brief and singular. 
Totally regardless of his reputation in arms, and actuated solely 
by a mercenary spirit, his only request was, that he and his bro- 
ther officers might be suffered to retain their baggage and effects. 
The retention of side arms, the honours of war, and every thing 
dear to the pride of a soldier were forgotten in the sordid cupidity 
of gain. 

How different was the conduct of a brave young American, 
who was captured at the fall of Charleston in our revolutionary 
war? Being politely asked by a British officer, if there were any 
articles of property he particularly wished to retain, he replied 
with firmness, pointing to his sword “if I couid be indebted to 
an enemy for any thing, it would be for that, which I might here- 
after use in defence of my country.” 


MILITARY COURTESY. 


When major general Ryal, who was made prisoner at the 
battle of Niagara, proffered his sword, in token of submission, to 
colonel Jesup, who commanded the capturing party, the gene- 
rous young American courteously declined accepting it, with the 
complimentary observation, that he could not deprive of his 
sword an officer who had worn it with such distinguished honour. 
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On the following day, when Jesup was sitting in his tent. 
smarting under his wounds, Ryal entered, and after eulogising 
his conduct as an officer, thanking him for his magnanimity, 
and expressing his regret at the injuries he had _ sustained 
in battle, begged his acceptance, as a favour to himself, of the 
same sword which he had refused when he might have claim- 
ed it by right of conquest.—It is a plain gold-hilted sabre, with 
a blade unadorned by any figures, lettering, or device, but of 
the finest metal and most exquisite polish. 
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AN AMERICAN SERGEANT. 


In the battle of Niagara, such was the carnage among col. 
Jesup’s officers, that he was obliged to place his standard in 
the hand of a sergeant, whose name, we think, was Fitch. 
While the colours, pierced with about seventy balls, were wavy- 
ing in the hand of this brave fellow, a shower of grape-shot 
coming from the enemy, cut the staff into three pieces. Fitch 
deliberately gathering up the scattered fragments, turned to 
Jesup, who was near him, and said with a smile, “ Look, 
colonel, how they have cut this.” In a moment afterwards, a ball 
passed through his body. But even that was insufficient to 
move him. Alike powerful in person and resolute in mind, 
he neither fell nor flinched; but continued to wave his mutila: 
ted standard, until, becoming faint with the loss of blood, he 
was forced to resign it into the hands of another. 

Fitch recovered from his wound, and his good conduct be- 
ing reported to the secretary of war, he was promoted to a 
second lieutenancy, his commission bearing date from the day 
on which he had thus distinguished himself. 


—_— 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


In the same battle, colonel Jesup suspecting that his 
troops had expended nearly all their cartridges, passed along 
the rear of the line, to make inquiry as to the fact. Several 
soldiers who lay mortally wounded, some of them actually in 
the agonies of death, hearing the inquiry, forgot for a mo- 
ment, in their devotion to their country, both the pain they 
‘endured and the approach of death, and called out, each one 
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for himself, “ Here are cartridges in my box, take and distri- 
bute them among my companions.” 

A soldier in the line exclaimed to his commander “ my mus- 
ket is shot to pieces.”—His comrade, who lay expiring with 
his wounds at the distance of a few feet, replied, in a voice 
scarcely audible, “ My musket is in excellent order—take and 
use her.” 

It is no extravagance to assert, that an army of such men, 
commanded by officers of corresponding merit is literally in- 
vincible. 

On one occasion during the late war on our frontiers the 
two hostile armies were, for a short time, so situated, that their 
out-centinels were within gun-shot of each other. To prevent 
unnecessary bloodshed and alarm, orders were given to the cen- 
tinels not to fire, uless some suspicious movements should be 
discovered. Under these circumstances, an American and & 
British soldier began to rate and raMly each other from their 
posts. The Englishman being the more experienced of the 
two in this mode of warfare, threw himself into a posture and 
made use of language too insulting for the American to bear. 
The latter, accordingly, after warning his antagonist, without ef- 
fect, not to repeat the insult, fired at and actually wounded him 
while in one of his offensive attitudes. An alarm being thus giv- 
en and mischief done not only unnecessarily but contrary to or- 
ders, the American soldier was put under arrest, and called toa 
rigid account for his conduct. When under examination he 
made a frank confession of the whole affair, observing at the same 
time to his officer “ Sir, Iam sensible that I disobeyed orders, 
and I knew it at the time. If my conduct, therefore, deserve it, I 
will submit without a murmur to be shot by my friends; but while 
I can raise a musket I’li never bear to be insulted by my enemies.” 

On a representation of the facts to the British commander, 


the American soldier escaped punishment at his particular re- 


quest, and even received from a generous enemy a complimenta- 
ry acknowledgment of his manly spirit and nice sense of honour. 


In a skirmish during the late war, before a fort on our north- 
western frontier, between a body of Kentucky volunteers aid a few 
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hundred British regulars and Indians, a militia-man wel! known 
about Lexington for his strength and prowess, and dexterity as a 
boxer, had fired from his riffle his last bullet. In this almost de- 
fenceless condition he was attacked by a British soldier nearly as 
large as himself, armed with a musket and bayonet. Unfitted for 
contending with his antagonist en militaire, too stubborn to retreat, 
and determined not to surrender, the hardy Kentuckyman resolv- 
ed to rely on the arms which nature had given him. He accord- 
ingly sprang on his foe with too much suddenness to receive either 
his fire or his bayonet, seized him by the throat, and without even 
waiting to disarm him, dragged him a prisoner, with all his accou- 
trements, into the fort. 

To render the transaction the more remarkable, the Ameri- 
ean did not lose his rifle in the contest; but entered the gateway 
carrying her in one hand and leading his sturdy antagonist in the 
other!! It appeared that on first seizing the Englishman he had 
tripped up his heels, and then granted him his life on the condition 
of his foilowing him without further resistance. 








A MILITARY VISION 


During one of our wars with Great Britain, an American 
commander, of daring courage and high distinction, lay encamp- 
ed before a British fort, which, after reconnoitering and having 
consulted his officers, he determined to attempt to carry by as- 
sault. Arrangements were accordingly made for the enterprize. 
On the morning of a certain day the assault, which was evidently 
of very doubtful issue, was to be attempted. 

On the preceding night, the American commander, full of 
solicitude for the events of the next day, retired to rest. , During 
his sleep a vision appeared to him, awful, magnificent, indes- 
cribably impressive. 

Between him and the hostile post arose a spacious palace 
of great height and inconceivable splendor. From the top of it, 
surrounded by a dark cloud was seen the face of the Almighty re- 
garding him with a frown. To the right, as if coming out of the 
palace, appeared his aged father, wha had been dead for several 


years, dressed in a coat which he had been accustomed to wear, 


and followed by a favourite dog that had long been his attendant 
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in his walks around his farm. This venarable shade, with a pla- - 


cic countenance and a look of kindness, advanced towards his son, 
but, without stopping or speaking, passed slowly by him, direct- 
ing his course towards the rear of the camp. 

The general awoke in the utmost agony and perturbation of 
mind. The vision was felt by him as an awful reality. He drew 
from it a two-fold lesson, conveyed to him in symbols clear and 
irresistible. In the frown of the Almighty, appearing in his front, 
he perceived a rebuke for his temerity in meditating an attack on 
a fortress that was impregnable to him, while the shade of his fa- 
ther, to show him that he was not deserted by Providence, 
had marshalled him the course which it was at once his in- 
terest and duty to pursue. He resolved in a moment to obey the 
admonition. Accordingly, in the morning, instead of persevering 
in his ‘plan for attacking the fort, he issued his orders to prepare for 
a retreat. His officers obeyed without reluctance; for, although 
enamoured of danger, and prodigal of their blood, they were not 
insensible that the result of their meditated enterprize was ex 
tremely doubtful. 

Having relinquished his design on the fort, in consequence 
of the interdicting frown of the Most High, the general’s next ob- 
ject was to act in perfect obedience to what he supposed to be the 
meaning of the other part of his vision. Hence, with as little de- 
lay as possible, he marched his army in the direction designated 
by the movement of his father’s image. But « short time had 
elapsed before events occurred to convince him stiil further of the 
reality of the high and solemn injunctions conveyed to him in his 
sleep. Two signal victories over his enemy, which he soon af- 
terwards gained, were the result of his compliance with waat he 
has never ceased to consider as an unequivocal disclosure of the 
will of heaven. 

Several of the general’s future measures, although disappro- 
ved of by others at the time as unnecessarily and indiscreetly dar- 
ing and hazardous, were adopted in consequence of the same be- 
lief, and pursued with a firmness which did not escape the 
charge of temerity. Nor did one of them fail to eventuatein success. 

This is no fiction; but a correct account of an event in the 
life of a distinguished officer. | 
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CAPTURE OF THE FRIGATE PRESIDENT. 


Admiral Hotham and those of his command who lately visi- 
ted New London, spoke of this affair in a manner highly honoura- 
ble to them as men and officers. They frankly declared it to be 
the joint work of a British squadron, after a resistance by the Ame- 
rican that was altogether unprecedented. 

One of these gentlemen, in conversing with an Americam 
oficer on the subject, emphatically observed, “ I hope, sir, 
you will do us the justice to believe, that we take to our- 
selves no ¢redit for the capture,of the President. She was 
made the prize of the squadron; and had it not been for the 
vessels in company, the Endymion would have been her prize. We 
are picased at having captured the frigate, because she is a 
fine ship, and the British people will be gratified with look- 
ing at her; but the event adds nothing to our naval renown.” 
This was an instance of true magnanimity—the brave doing 
honour to the brave. 

Touching this affair, the British historians, themselves 
will not fail to do justice to Decatur and his companions in 
arms. Those of his own country, to whose name he has ad- 
ded glory, and for whose pens he has furnished a mass of 
materials of such weight and lustre, cannot be suspected of an 


intention to wrong him. Ep. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


~“tNTERESTING NOTICES OF THE LIFE OF THE MARQUIS DE LA 
FAYETTE. 


THe marquis de la Fayette, is one of the few living actors 
of our revolution. Most of the worthies of that important peri- 
oc repose in the grave, or tremble on its brink. To their sons 
and to our latest posterity it belongs to cherish their memories 
and record their virtues. As an American, penetrated with gra- 
titude and admiration for the rare services of the subject of this 
memoir, it cannot be thought obtrusive, I hope, to place before 
my countrymen certain passages in his life, which have never 
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yet been published, and to connect them with other notices of this 
illustrious man, so as to form a brief sketch of his eventful his. 
tory. 

La Fayette, descended from one of the first families in France, 
possessed of a large fortune, and married at the early age of nine- 
teen to the woman of his heart, had the courage to abandon his 
home, its comforts, and its mistress, at the call of Freedom’s voice, 
and to sacrifice ai] those charms, at the very outset of life, to the 
higher claims of a laudable ambition. It was no ordinary mind 
that could resolve upon sucha step. Not yet twenty years of 
age, this “‘noble phenomenon’’ addressed himself to the Ameri- 
¢an commissioners at Paris, and offered his personal services in 
our cause. Franklin and his colleague received his offer with 
eagerness. Scarcely, however, had he made the proposal when 
news arrived in France, that the remnant of the American forces, 
reduced to two thousand insurgents, as they were called, had fled 
towards Philadelphia through the Jerseys, before an army of 
thirty thousand regulars. This news was a death-blow to the lit- 
tle credit which we still retained in Europe, and prevented the 
commissioners from procuring a vessel to convey the marquis 
hither. They confessed to him their inability to aid his enterprize, 
and advised him to delay its prosecution until some more propi- 
tious moment should occur. But he was not to be discouraged 
by these difficulties. The flame of liberty glowed in his breast, 
and being bent upon sharing in our glorious struggle, however 
desponding our situation might appear, he told the commissioners 
that the lower the fortunes of the American people, the more ac- 
ceptable would be his services; and in the true spirit of heroism, 
concluded thus: * Since you cannot get a vessel, I shall purchase 
and fit out one to carry your despatches to congress and myself 
to America.” A ship was accordingly purchased and equipt, 
and although overtaken by an order from his court, forbidding 
him to proceed, he embarked and arrived at Charleston in the 
year 1777. - 

Congress, elated, encouraged, and flattered by an auxiliary 
of so much spirit and of such promise, appreciated very highly 
the risks he had already ran, and those he offered to encounter ip 
common with themselves, and passed the following resolve: 
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« Whereas the marquis de la l’ayette, out of his great zeal to the 
cause of liberty, in which the United States are engaged, has left 
his family and connexions, and at his own expense come over to 
offer his service to the United States, without pension or particu- 
lar allowance, and is anxious to risk his life in our cause:—Resoly- 
ed, that his service be accepted,’and that, in consideration of his 
zeal, illustrious family, and connexions, he have the rank and 
commission of major general in the army of the United States.’’ 

The marquis received this mark of approbation with great 
condescension, and yet not without exacting two conditions, which 
partake at once of independence and modesty. He stipulated 
first, that he should be permitted to serve at his own expense, 
and next, that he should begin his services as a volunteer. Hay- 
ing joined the army, he lived in the family of general Washing- 
ton, and there laid the foundation of that mutual esteem and friend- 
ship, which continued ever after to increase. 

Being ordered into Virginia in the course of the campaign, 
he gave at Chadsford the first proof of his valour. On the spot 
where the efforts of the enemy were greatest, he received a wound 
in his leg, but instead of quitting the field, he remained in the 
midst of danger, rallying the Americans both by his words and 
his example. Each historian of those days has recerded his 
movements in the various parts of the continent. The writer of 
this sketch does not propose to relate them in detail; it is suffi- 
cient, at present, to say, that his services were active and constant 
until the month of January, 1779, when, by permission of the 
American government, he embarked for France in their frigate 
the Alliance. 

On his arrival at Paris, the same zeal for the United States 
governed all his actions. Without any regular authority from 
congress, he sat about soliciting assistance in troops, in mbney, and 
in clothing, taking upon himself the entire responsibility of these 
measures. The succours thus procured were various and impor- 
tant; and having at length prevailed upon the French court to en- 

ter heartily into our quarrel, and obtained from it a promise to des- 
patch to our ports a formidable fleet and army, he again took ship- 
ping for America. General Washington received him with open 
arms at head quarters on the 12tuof May 1780. His heart need- 
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ed some such balm, for our affairs were not then in a prosperous 
train. The joyful news brought by his illustrious triend, buoyed 
up the flagging spirit of the father of America. Congress, no less 
grateful than the commander in chief, passed a very honourable 
resolve concerning him, without hinting, however, at the intelli- 
gence he had brought; whilst the people, totally ignorant of his 
last services, expressed the greatest joy at his return. 

His subsequent career in America was no icss distinguished 
by his valour and jucgment, than his generous solicitude for the 
comtort of the troops iie commanded. On one occasion particu- 
lariy, wien the credit of congress was so low that nothing could 
be obtained upon its promises, he borrowed on his own responsi- 
bility of the merchants of Baltimore, the sum of two thousand 
guineas, for which he gave his private obligations, and purchased 
shoes with this amount for his bare-footed soldiers. At the memo- 
rabie siege of York-town, his exertions were of the utmost use, 
for it is believed that without his interference and personal appli- 
cation to the count de Grasse, that nobleman would have sailed 
from the Chesapeake to meet the English, who were watching an 
opportunity to fight him, and thus have abandoned the blockade 
of the besieged town, without which it could never have been taken. 

Soon after the capture of lord Cornwallis’s army, the mam 
quis finding the field for military operations very much narrowed, 
and thinking he might more effectually aid us in Europe than on 
this side of the Atlantic, obtained leave to embark again for France. 
In granting this request, congress resolved on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 1781, “ that on a review of his conduct throughout the past 
campaien, and particulerly during the period in which he had the 
chief command in Virginia, the many new proofs which present 
themselves of his zealous attachment, vigilance, gallantry, and 
address in its defence, have greatly added to the high opinion en- 
tertained by congress of his merits and military talents; that the 
secretary of foreign affairs acquaint the ministers plenipotentiary 
of the United States, that it is the desire of congress that they 
conter with the marquis de la Fayette, and avail themselves of his 
informaiton relative to the situation of public affairs in the United 
States.” With this testimonial of love and gratitude, the mar- 
quis returned to his native country, where he continued his usual 
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exertions in favour of our cause, until the happy conclusion of 





the war, which he was the first to anuounce to the American go- 
vernment. His letter imparting this weicome news, was dated at 
Cadiz, whither he had gone for the purpose of joining a very 
powerful expedition assembied to act on our coast the ensuing 
summer. 

No sooner did he see our independence established, and tran- 
quillity restored again to Europe, than he gave his attention to the 
commercial relations of France and America. Addressing him- 
self to the ministry of Louis XVI, he obtained from them in fa- 
vour of a company of merchants in Boston, the exclusive privi- 
lege of furnishing all the oil required for lighting the city of Pa- 
ris. Upon this occasion he wrote to a gentleman in Boston, with 
whom he continued to correspond until his death, a letter in the 
English language which he understood perfectly well; afew extracts 
from which I insert here to show the singlencss of his heart and 
simplicity of his style. 

“ I worked very hard to bring this about, and am happy in 
having at last obtained a point which may be agreeable to New- 
England and the people of Boston. I wish they may at large know 
I did not neglect their affairs; and although this is a kind of pri- 
vate bargain, yet, as it amounts to a value of above eight hundred 
thousand French livres, and government have been prevailed up- 
on to take off all duties, it can be considered a matter of impor- 
tance.” 

About this time the general assembly of Massachusetts pas- 
sed a special act of naturalization in favour of the marquis and 
his family, and he writes to the same gentleman upon that subject 
as follows: 

“ To be naturalized a Massachusetts-man, as well as my pos- 
terity, will be one of the most honourable and the most pleasing 
circumstances of a life which is forever devoted to love and to 
serve your country.” 

Nor did his solicitude for the fud/ic welfare of America 
bound his exertions; for they were ever ready to aid our fellow citi- 
zens when distressed in Europe; and ofttimes even witiout being 
called upon. Some he rescued from poverty by opening to them 
his purse; others he counselled and defended. His protecting* 
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arm stretched itself beyond the Pyrenees, and snatched the indis- 
creet American either from the fangs of the officer of the cus- 
toms, or from the dark and unforgiving tribunals of the inquisition. 
His succour unhappily came too late upon one of these melan- 
choly occasions, and his letter on that subject is an additional evi- 
dence of the correctness of his feelings and goodness of his heart. 

“ As soon as your letter came to hand, says the marquis, I ad- 
dressed count de Florida Blanca, the Spanish prime minister, in 
behalf of Mr. H. 
copy of an account given to Mr. Carmichael, whereby Lam much 
affected to hear poor Mr. H. is no more. 
the minister with the application, I had in some measure refrained 


Inclosed you will find his answer, and also the 
lor fear of disgusting 


from exposing the horror I feel for the hellish tribunal; but it was 
superfluous, and I beg you will assure Mr. H’s friends that I am 
heartily sorry not to have it in my power to give them a more 
agreeable account.” 

In the year 1787 Boston was visited by a most disastrous fire, 
which destroyed the greater part of the south end of that town. 
As soon as the melancholy news reached Paris, the benevolent 
La Fayette desired his friend and correspondent Mr. B. of Boston, 
to draw upon him for three hundred pounds sterling, and to distri- 
bute that sum among the indigent sufferers. This noble charity, 
so characteristic of the munificence and goodness of that excel- 
lent man, was of the greatest bencfit. It served to give bread and 
shelter to many reduced and houseless families, and coming in aid 
of other donations, was one of the principal means of restoring 
to them their lost comforts. Boston did not then, as at the present 
day, abound in men of wealth. The alms of its inhabitants were 
Jimited by their narrow means; and that town which now contains 
so many secure and magnificent edifices, was then built of such 
combustible materials that almost every accidental fire ended in 
a destructive conflagration. 

A new era began to open upon France. The great revolution 
was at hand. 
could not fail to attract the attention of his countrymen at this im- 
portant period;—a period pregnant too with men of extraordinary 


Yet vast as was the genius of many of those who stept 


The youthful, the heroic, the romantic La Fayette 


parts. 


forth to regenerate that ill-fated land, and actuated as they were 
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by motives and systems the most opposite, they all united in fixing 
the marquis in the foremost rank. Already in the year 1787, when 
the notables of the kingdom were assembied, and the law pre- 
scribed a certain age for the admission of its members, La Fayette 
was elected and admitted, although some months younger than the 
requisite time; the law being suspended in his favour. 

Two years after, when the national assembly was organized, 
with Mr. Bailly at its head, the marquis was elected general in 
chief of the whole militia of Paris. A vast army of citizen-sol- 
diers gave him unsolicited their united suffrages. This was a rank, 
says Mr. Rabaut, worthy of the celebrated friend of Washington. 
To govern the enthusiasm that animated this newly emancipated 
people required a temperate conduct; a middle line of behaviour, 
partaking neither of extreme indulgence nor extreme severity. 
La Fayeite’s disposition and experience both concurred to make 
him, under these circumstances, at once an efficient and a popu- 
lar leader with the soidiery; for whenever he had to do with them, 
he could execute the laws and prevent excesses. Not.so with the 
populace, whose barbarity occasioned disgust and horror. In vain 
did he endeavour to rescue the unfortunate Foulon and his son-in- 
law Berthicr from their murderous grasp. His authority, his en- 
treaties, his tears were disregarded; and the laws of the new go- 
vernment, as yet too feeble to restrain these attrocities, were unhap- 
pily often violated in his presence by the licentious inhabitants of 
the suburbs. On one occasion, however, he snatched with his 
own hands from an infuriate mob, and at the imminent risk of his 
life,a wretched man, just about being sacrificed to their rage. 

Every moment of his existence now became the property of 
his country. One day we see him disciplining and commanding 
the National Guards, and the next presiding in the national assem- 
bly. Already had the Bastile been demolished, and its key sent 
by him to his friend, the great Washington; already had the bill 
of rights been formed principally by his agency, and the new con- 
stitution put in a train of adoption, when some jealousy between 
the militia and the body-guards, induced La Fayette to place himself 
at the head of fifteen thousand men and lead them to Versailles, 
where the court resided, and to keep them there as an army of 
observation, to watch over the movements of the populace, and 
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if necessary, to protect the royal family. Scarceiy had he arrived 
at the castle, when he found it besieged by a multitude of noisy 
women and men disguised in female’s clothes. They retired at 
his approach to repose during the night in the churches and vari- 
ous other places, and presuming every thing was safe, he quarter- 
ed his troops on the inhabitants, and withdrew himself to his hotel 
after an anxious and fatiguing night, to write to the municipality 
of Paris, who were alarmed houriy by extravagant rumours. But 
before he had finished his letter, word was brought him tha: some 
evil spirits had reassembled the mob, and that it actuaily hac »os- 
session of the palace. Ina moment tie marquis despatched iis 
aids, who soon collected his troops, with which he drove the in- 
truders from the castle. The least delay wouid have been fatal 
to the royal family. The queen had escaped from her room by a 
private door which led to the king’s apartment; and scarcely had 
she left it when the ruffians entered over the bodies of her faithful 
guards. La Fayette’s interposition saved her a second time from 
her pursuers. It is to be lamented that the state of the times did 
not permit him to gratify his love of justice, and perform to socie- 
ty a sacred duty, by punishing with immediate death this horde of 
miscreants. But unhappily the reins of the law were so slack 
that they espaped unhurt, and even returned to their homes and 
to Paris, carrying the heads of two of the body. guards upon their 
pikes. 

The king, yielding to the wishes of the militia-soldiers, went 
the same day to Paris, accompanied by the queen and his children, 
and promised to make that city henceforward his principal resi- 
dence. Here he remained amid the jarring of parties, and rude 
insults of his subjects, until the latter end of lent, when he gave 
out that he intended to pass the easter holy-days at St. Cloud. 
The Parisian mob, who had watched him with vexatious jealousy, 
had the audacity to oppose his departure, and La Fayette had once 
more the mortification to see the rabble triumph over the laws; 
for after placing their majesties in their carriage, and loudly in- 
sisting upon their right to depart, he was obliged to yield to the 
clamours of the surrounding multitude, and to witness the return 
of the royal pair to their palace. The king, however, persisting 
in his right to leave Paris when he chose, set off for St. Cloud a 
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few days after. The marquis was then persuaded of the sinceri- 
ty of Louis, and never déubted his intention to continue in France 
at the head of the new government: nor do I presume to asperse 
the character of that good and patriotic prince, by surmising thiat 
he ever meant to dissemble; but certain it is that, previous to his 
departure for the frontiers, on the 20th of June 1791, a strong sus- 
picion was entertained throughout Paris, that he was contriving 
some plan of escape from his jailor-subjects, in order to join 
the emigrant princes of the Rhine. Then it became the duty of 
La Fayette, as commander of the national guards, to take precau- 
tionary measures against any such design. He did so: but they did 
not prove efficacious: yet he does not appear to have incurred any 
censure upon this occasion, or to have lost in any degree the con- 
fidence of the nation, since on the return of the king to the Thuil- 
leries, when a special guard was appointed to watch him, the com- 
mand of it was given to the marquis. 

The turbulent times of the revolution were now fast ap- 
proaching. The populace had increased in insolence, and insti- 
gated by those dangerous men who soon after gained the ascen- 
dancy, and usurped in rapid succession, the government of the 
country, began to create very great uneasiness in the minds of the 
real friends of France, who were principally the advocates of a 
limited monarchy, and the coadjutors of La Fayette. Santerre, a 
brewer in one of the suburbs, flattered the people, and pleased 
them more by his ungracious manners, than the accomplished and 
elegant deportment of the marquis. The levelling system had 
already shown itself, and every one who sustained the character 
of a gentleman, either by his manners or his dress, became unpo- 
pular. In the public papers it was proposed to abolish all plea- 
sure carriages, and to oblige people either to walk or to go on 
horseback. The order of procession proposed was, that those on 
horses should walk at a slow pace, and follow in a straight line; 
nobody but a doctor or a surgeon was to be permitted to trot his 
horse in the streets. La l’ayette and Bailly the mayor, were par- 
cularly aimed at in these strictures. The rising party called 
every decent indulgence, a shameful luxury, and became clamo- 
rous for the suppression of all coaches and other distinctive marks 
of elegance and comfort. Danton, who was just emerging from 
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darkness was strongly suspected at this period of having collect- 
ed a mob at the Champ de Mars for the worst of purposes. The 
marquis accompanied by the mayor, marched an armed force 
against them. Many fruitless attempts were made to persuade 
this ignorant multitude to retire; but, mistaking, as is common on 
such occasions, the mud language of entreaty for fear, they as- 
sailed the commandant with a volley of stones. The humane La 
Fayette directed his troops to endeavour to intimidate them by 
firing without ball: they did so: but without effect: the shower of 
stones continued and was answered by a shower of bullets. The 
mob ran off in all directions, leaving about a dozen dead upon the 
field. The national assembly applauded the conduct of the mar- 
quis, and for a moment all insurrections were suppressed. Not 
long after he proposed to the legisldture to pass an act of oblivi- 
on, and to put a stop to all proceedings against people suspected 





of revolutionary crimes. 

By this time the king of Prussia had taken up arms against 
France, and threatened, in conjunction with a host of emigrants 
who were assembling on the borders of the Rhine, to overturn the 
new order of things at the point of the bayonet. It was thought 
necessary to form three large armies and to place them in oppo- 
sition to the invaders. The command of which was given to the three 
most popular generals of the kingdom. Atthe head of this list stood 
the name of La Fayette. The marquis departed from Paris, and by 
proper exertions organized and disciplined a large body of troops. 
In the midst of these labours, his mind was distracted by the daily 
accounts brought from the capital of the constant and cruel per- 
secution exercised toward the king by the Jacobin Club; a society 
that was fast gaining the ascendancy. La Fayette, alarmed for 
the safety of the chief magistrate, and fearful of losing through 
the rising influence of the anarchists, the noble work which he and 
the constituent assembly had so happily consummated, left his 
army in the most sudden manner, and appeared in the midst of 
the representatives of the nation. The limits of this sketch do 
not permit the writer to attempt even a faint description of the 
animated speech he pronounced on that occasion. Replete with 
energy and patriotism, it humbled for a moment the insolence of 
jacobinism. For a day or two the king and his constitutional 
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rights were respected; but the military duties of the marquis, 
obliging him to return to his camp, the savages, unrestrained by 
his presence, resumed their nefarious designs, and even dared to 
accuse the virtuous La Fayette of aiming at the protectorship of 
the empire. The assembly, however, had yet sufficient justice 
left, to absolve him from any such intention. 
Heretofore we have seen our amiable and excellent friend 
successful in most of his projects; but, like all mortals, he was 
destined to meet with reverses, and reverses too of no ordinary 
kind. Raised to the first offices and honours in the state, a sud- 
den cloud enveloped him, and the daring intrigues of his enemies 
at Paris, hurled him from his well-deserved eminence into the 
depths of a tyrant’s dungeon. The jacobins, who never forgave 
him for exposing their villany to the people, resolved on his de- 
struction. By arts the most diabolical, and accusations the most 
false, they prevailed upon the assembly to depute commissioners 
With authority to arrest him at the head of his army. Fortunate- 
ly he had time to anticipate their design, and cause them to be 
stopt and imprisoned, while he escaped with a few faithful friends. 
Obliged thus to abandon the country for which he had done so 
much, for which he had sacrificed every thing, and which he loy- 
ed so ardently, he directed his steps towards Germany; but scarce- 
ly had he put his foot upon the neutral dominions of Austria, when 
he was arrested by order of the emperor, who, contrary to the 
usages of all civilized nations, and in opposition to all public law, 
eaused him to be chained and conducted to the castle of Olmutz, 
in one of the dungeons of which he was confined for four long 
years. But even here, immured as he was, and surrounded by 
ebdurate jailors, his firm mind and quiet conscience sustained him: 
he bore his misfortunes with becoming resignation; nor was he 
altogether without external comfort. The American consul at 
Hamburg, John Parish, Esq. obtained leave to supply him with 
small sums of money, and Madame De La Fayette, and her two 
daughters were permitted to share his fate during the last year of 
his confinement. The tender affection of these three females 
speak volumes ‘in praise of our unfortunate prisoner; and prove 
him to be no less exemplary as a husband and father, than asa 
patriot. They beeame Nis voluntary inmates in that gloomy for- 
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tress, and helped to assuage by their touching sympathy those 
keener sorrows, which refused to yield to the voice of philosophy. 
At length in October 1797, the emperor becoming ashamed 
of his injustice, affected to listen with a friendly ear to the solici- 
tations of the American government, which were made through 
their consul at Hamburg, and consented to his enlargement, upon 
condition that Mr. Parish would engage that he should leave Ger- 
many in ten days. Itis due to Mr. Barthelemy, who was they 
it) the French directory, and perhaps the most worthy man in the 
French government, to mention, that he warmly solicited the de- 
liverance of his friend La Fayette. Mr. Parish likewise deserves 
the greatest praise for his iiberality, zeal, and kindness upon that 
occasion. The share which the American government had in 
the business is shown by the following correspondence: Austria 
was tired of persecuting an innocent man, and glad to seize any 
opportunity to release him.—Mr. Parish addressed a letter on the 
25th of August 1797, to the baron De Thurgut, minister of state 
of nis imperial and royal majesty at Vienna, containing the follow- 
ing passage: “ Mr. Rameuf will have the honour of acquainting 
your excellency with the dispositions that have been made towards 
procuring a vessel for the prisoners, on their arrival in this city 
(Hamburg) to facilitate their passage to America. I beg permis- 
sion for Mr. Rameuf to offer to the prisoners, as well in my own 
name as in that of the United States, whatever assistance and care 
they may stand in need of at the moment of their enlargement.” 
To this letter the baron De Thurgut replies as follows: “ the 
merchant Hirsch has been permitted to furnish, agreeably to your 
desire, the money necessary to defray the expenses that the fa- 
miiy of La Fayette would be at for matters of convenience and 
pleasure. The baron De Buol, his majesty’s minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the princes and state of Lower Saxony, will infornt you 
of the particular deference of his majesty to the interest which 
the United States appear to take in the liberation of this prisoner.” 
The same minister of state in a letter of the 13th of September 
1797 to the Baron De Buol, speaks thus: “ You will take care, 
Mr. Baron, to inform the American consul on this occasion that 
his majesty having made no positive engagement with the French 
respecting the.enlargement of this prisoner—the motive of the par- 
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ticular interest that the United States of America appear to at- 
tach to it, has contributed not a little to engage his majesty inthis 
benciicent action; that, for the rest—his majesty will be always 
happy in furnishing the United States of America, on all occa- 
sions, real marks of his friendship and benevolence.” | 
On the 19th of September 1797, the precious light of Hea- 
ven once more gladdened the beart of the much injured marquis, 
On that day his fetters were knocked off, and accompanied by his 
wife and daughters, he left his prison under the escort of an offi- 
eer, who was to deliver hiin into the hands of our worthy consul. 
I cannot do better than give Mr. Parish’s own words in relating 
the very interesting manner in which he was reccived at Hamburg. 
“The marquis’s departure from Olmutz, saysthat gentleman, 
was notified to Monsieur De Buol and myself, and I concerted 
measures for his being delivered over to me in my own house. 
Every thing was so arranged as to have the ceremony performed 
as quictly and secretly as possible; and the 4th of October was 
fixed for their being conveyed to my house. Mr. Morris and I 
dined that day with the minister, the baron De Buol. I Jeft them 
at 4 o’clock in order to be at home when they arrived. An im- 
mense crowd of people announced their arrival. The streets were 
lined, and my house was soon filled with them. A lane was ferm- 
ed to let the prisoners pass tomy room. La Fayette led the way 
and was followed by his infirm lady and two daughters. He flew 
into my arms; his wife and daughters clung to me. A silence— 
an expressive silence took place. It was broken by an exclama- 
tion of, “ my friend! my dearest friend! my deliverer! see the 
work of your generosity! My poor, poor wife, hardly able to sup- 
port herself.’’ And indeed she was not standing, but hanging on 
my arm imbrued with tears, while her two lovely girls had hold 
of the other. The scene was extremely affecting, and I was very 
much agitated. The room was full, and I am sure there was not 
a dry eye in it. I placed the marchioness upon a sopha: she sob- 
bed and wept much, and could utter but few words. Again the 
marquis came to my arms, his heart overflowing with gratitude. 
I never saw a man in such complete ecstacy of body and mind.— 
He is a very handsome man, in the prime of life, and seemed to 
have suffered but little from his confinement. It required a good 
quarter of an hour to compose him. 
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“In the midst of this scene, the minister joined us: I intro- 
duced the marquis and his family to him, and then requested that 
the ceremony about to be performed, mignt be in my private room, 
and desired that the rest of the company might remain where they 
were. 

“The minister and his secretary, with the officer of the es- 
cort, Mr. Morris and the prisoner retired with me to an inner 
apartment, where Monsieur De Buol, after a very handsome ad- 
dress to the prisoner, stated the particular satisfaction he had im 
delivering him over to a friend who joved and respected him so 
much: he then addressed me, and after some flattering compli- 
ments, reminded me of my engagement to the emperor to have 
the marquis removed out of Germany in ten days, which I again 
promised to fulfil, when he told La Fayette that he was now com- 
pletely restored to liberty. 

“J had provided ledgings for them at Altona, but the gates 
being shut they remained all night intown. Next day the whole 
party, with a number of other friends dined with me at my coun- 
try house. It was a charming day: I never saw an assemblage of 
more pleasant countenances. The garden was filled with people 
whom curiosity had drawn there from town, and who had every 
opportunity of seeing the illustrious family that had excited their 
sympathy; nor did they quit the place until the carriages drove off. 
The next day but one, these interesting exiles went to Welmoldt, 
alittle town in Holstein, where they will remain for the winter.” 

Mr. Parish’s advances were very considerable; but the reign of 
terror having ceased in France, the marquis had leave to return 
and gather up the fragments of his fortune: in addition to which 
the congress of the United States, passed a law in march 1803, 
directing the secretary of war to issue land warrants to major ge- 
neral La Fayette for eleven thousand five hundred and twenty 
acres of land, which was no more than an equivalent for that very 
pay he had refused to receive for his services during our revolu- 


tionary war. 

The marquis now resides near Paris, in the enjoyment of 
good health, and, I believe, a tolerable competency. Long may 
he live through days of unclouded serenity, conscious of his own 
rectitude, and soothed by the affections of his family. Long may 
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he, amid the tranquil scenes which now surround him, derive aug- 
mented happiness by contrasting them with the stormy times of 
injustice and tyranny, which he encountered with so much forti- 
tude. His labours have merited the esteem and love of both he- 
mispheres: his illustrious name will be venerated by posterity; for 
his virtues and his deeds have distinguished it in an age “ when 
extensive celebrity is no trifling possession; when the world ap- 
pears to have conspired for the destruction of mediocrity, and is 
agreed to repulse with contempt the ambitious pretenders, that 
besiege on all sides the temple of renown.” S. B. 


THE ADVERSARIA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Woman.—As the fair are endowed with every charm to cap- 
tivate and to persuade, it is of the greatest consequence to the 
happiness of a nation, that they exert their powerful influence in 
the cause of virtue. The illustrious Montesquieu has said, in 
his immortal work, that when the women become corrupt, the 
manners of anation are lost.* It is certain that they hold a des- 
potic empire over the fashionable world, and give the ton te the 
times. When they deviate from the natural dignity of their cha- 
racter, from the native dignity of modesty, so commanding yet so 
amiable, they may be considered as principal instruments in cor- 
rupting. and ruining a nation. A profligate woman affects the 
amiable and reflecting moralist with more disgust than a profli- 
sate man, as it is more repugnant to that purity and delicacy which 
is naturally to be expected in the softer sex. Nothing to him is 
so angelic and lovely as female beauty and virtue, and nothing so 
hideous and deformed as female depravity and vice. When, 
therefore, the majority of the women of any country becomes dis- 
sipated, faithless to the marriage vow, rapacious and vain, we 


* Ily a tant d’imperfections attachés a la perte de la vertu dans les 
femmes, toute leur ame en est si fort degradée, ce point principal 6té en 
fait tomber tant d’autres que l’on peut regarder dans un état populaire Pin- 
continence publique comme le dernier des malheurs, et la certitude d’un 
changent dans la constitution. De L’ Esprit des Loix, ch. 8. 
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may justly consider the morals of the people to be corrupted in 
the highest degree. Banish modesty, that queen of the virtues, 
from the earth, and you destroy every sentiment that is noble and 
pure; without her generous influence and magic refinements, 
mankind sin into brutes. 

The morals and principles of women are, consequently, of 
the greatest importance to the well-being of a state, as they affect 
in so great a degree the general manners of the people. 

MopeERN PuiLosorners —The writings of the vain and con- 
ceited sophists who arose in Greece, whose Philosophy was im- 
ported into Rome, and who disseminated principles which were 
extremely pernicious to the welfare and peace of mankind, were 
the offspring of vanity and presumption: these philosophers, if 
they deserve so respectable a name, were actuated by motives 
very similar to those which influence the moderns of the same 
school. The fever of ambition, the desire of distinction, which 
sometimes inspires the literary hero, is often as fatal to the re- 
pose of mankind as the military ardor which impels the conquer- 
or to carry devastation and terror over the world, in search of 
laurels and of triumphs. Every consideration is sacrificed to va- 
nity and fame; and the praise of men, by people of this stamp, is 
preferred to the approbation of Heaven. The most effectual me- 
thod, therefore, to gratify this restless passion, and to obtain the ad- 
miration of the crowd, is to attack every thing which the world 
had hitherto deemed sacred and venerable in religion and in mo- 
rals. To endeavour to confound the distinctions of right and 
wrong, to mislead and to corrupt the giddy populace by the bold- 

ness and the novelty of their assertions, is a sure way to be con- 
spicuous for a time, and to live in the mouths of men; and para- 
doxes, absurdities, cynic arrogance, and obscenity, will too often, 
in a vicious age, gain more applause than the sublime productions 
of genius and virtue. The epigrams of a buffoon, the whining 


elegy, and the flimsy novel, will be read with avidity in frivolous 
times, while Homer and Milton, and Demosthenes and Burke, 
wili be neglected: for luxury and vice have a tendency to corrupt 
and debilitate the mind as weil as the body: to contaminate our 
intellectual taste, as well as our moral perceptions; and, when we 
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want energy and purity of soul to comprehend the vast and grand, 
or to be charmed with the delicate and elegant compositions of 
true genius, we, from the mere depravity of our faculties, delight 
to feed upon the disgusting garbage, or the impertinent conceits, 
of the literary profligates of the day, the immoral and puny wri- 
ters of a degenerate age; and there is nothing, perhaps, so fatal to 
the morals of a nation as corrupt and vitious literary productions, 
as they diffuse their mfluence over a large space, and affect all 
ranks and descriptions of men. 

Mrs. Rapctirre—* The Mysteries” and “ the Italian” 
are pieces of a very similar nature. They both profess to speak 
to the imagination and the passions; and produce their effects by 
dark shades of character, terrific incident, and picturesque des- 
cription. In both, Mrs. Radcliffe is peculiarly happy in her deli- 
neation of guilt; tracing its various progress in the soul, exhibit- 
ing its powers over the features, and rendering in some of her 
personages the very conscience visible. 

Her monks and her nuns pass, in succession, before us, tinc- 
tured with the deepest stains of depravity: and, whether we visit 
the palace or the cottage, we meet the perfidious plotter, or the 
scowling assassin. In her portraits of virtue and innocence, Mrs. 
Radcliffe almost invariabiy fails, particularly in “ the Italian.” 
We say this, comparing her with herself; for the virtuous charac- 
ters of Mrs. R. would do honour to the abilities of an inferior wri- 
ter. In the mean time, the wildness, the mysterious horror of 
many situations and events in Mrs. R. are rather German than En- 
glish: thcy partake of Leonora’s spirit; they freeze: they “curdle 
up the blood.” They are always improbable: they are, appar- 
ently, supernatural. They bring us to the very confines of the 
other worid; and we fancy that we are plunged into the gloom, 
“where spectres only glide;” and can no otherwise account 
for strange appearances, and singular transactions. Thus we 
proceed until the development takes place. But then, we ne- 
ver see the veil of mysteriousness drawn asice to our perfect sa- 
tisfaction. Something supernatural still remains: and, at the 
elose of the story, we look back ourh the whole, as through a 


moonlight haze; as through the coloured atmosphere of a Gilpin. 
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== 
With the scenery of Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances we have’ 


been almost uniformly delighted. It is not only magnificent and 
beautiful in itself, but it possesses the high merit of being cha- 
racteristic of the country where it is supposed to be copied. In 
proportion as this can be ascertained, it engages the attention of 
those who despise or disregard the mere effusions of the imagi- 
nation. We often, however, perceive a description to be over- 
charged; and we are frequently displeased by the recurrence of 
images too striking to be soon forgotten; especially by sun- 
risings and sun-settings, diversified as they may be, by clouds and 
mountains, woodlands and plains, seas and rivers. 


ORIGIN OF THE FINE arts —The general resemblance that 
subsists between the arts, is not confined to their operation and 
effects, but is visible in their very origin. By tracing them to 
their source, we shall find, that they were universally means sug- 
gested by necessity, for the alleviation of the wants of mankind. 
The first efforts of this urgent motive, display the rudiments of 
almost every invention, which the refinements of succeeding ages 
have improved into an ornament of polished life. Vitruvius could 
discern the principles of architecture in a cottage; and the rude 
songs and coarse drawings by which barbarous nations record their 
sports and triumphs, present us with the dawnings of those arts 
which enlighten the most advanced periods of civil socicty. 

The want of letters, in the early ages, precluded every me- 
thod of giving a permanent form to the fluctuating ideas of the 
mind, but by an immediate address to the senses; and painting 
was the expedient first adopted for the attainment of this end. 
The moral and religious precepts of the Egyptian sages were 
conveyed by painted symbols, to which they annexed peculiar 
ideas; and it was by these natural characters alone, that a corres- 
pondence could be maintained, or the account of any memorable 
event transmitted to posterity. But the explanation of ideas, 
by emblematic signs, was not peculiar to that sagacious people. 
It was, probably, used in the infancy of Greece and Rome. In 
the former, it was, certainly, once the same thing to paint as to 
write; as the language, copious as it was, afforded but one ex- 
In the latter, it is recorded by its own histori- 


pression for botia. 
ans, that it was usual for those, who had been shipwrecked, to 
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carry with them a painted representation of their misfortunes, as 
a readier methed of exciting compassion, than the most pathetic 
recital of them. 

Though the reference of poetry to the wants of mankind, 
does not appear to have been so direct as that of the other arts, 
yet it has, indisputably, a high claim to antiquity. Its first des- 
criptions were, probably, confined to the external beauties of na- 
ture, or to such circumstances or events as had been exhibited 
within itsown view. But the relation betweemthe senses and the 
cadence of numbers, and the assistance afforded by the ear to the 
memory, did not long escape observation. We accordingly find 
that at a very early period in history, the most remarkable and in- 
teresting occurrences were related in verse, and priests, legisla- 
tors, and philosophers adopted poetry as the language of in- 
struction. 

INFLUENCE OF Despotism: FEATURES OF THE MOORISH 
@HARACTER.—Among rude nations, whiie property is insecure or 
undivided, the same degree of turpitude is not attached to the 
same crimes as in civilized countries; but there is generally a 
frankness and sincerity of character which is not found ina declin- 
ing state in the same degree of ignorance. Friendship and fideli- 
ty are produced by oppression, which at first unites men more 
firmly for their mutual defence: but when despondence seizes the 
general mass, the character of man embitters with the pain he en- 
dures; every virtue, even humanity itself, is destroyed, and socie- 
ty is as easily dissolved as among those tribes who acknowledge 
no ruler. Thus, among the Moors of Barbary, depressed from 
their former glory by inveterate oppression, distrust and malevo- 
lence have eradicated the natural sense of right and wrong; the 
opinion of general perfidy prevails; all wish to oppress and plun- 
der, as they have been oppressed and plundered, and consider de- 
tection as the only misfortune. 4 dismal uncertainty broods over 
life, which impairs th greatest energy of the mind,and stifles eve- 
ry voluntary exertion. Men dread to give scope to their natural 
feelings, because they feel nothing but pain; influenced by some 
obscure hones of happiness, like their flocks, they are driven along 
through life, without any fixed intention or object, and, hke these, 
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attempt to snatch a little enjoyment as they pass. Thus we may 





perceive how naturally despotism by the same process produces a 
ferocity and a voluptuousness of character; how it equally chills 
the heart and palsies the understanding, causing an apathy as well 
as an absence of thought, which soon subside in the dejection of 
meanness, and the debility of vice. But despotism is as weak as 
it is violent; it never possesses more than half the power which it 
pretends to exercise; its motions are irregular and convulsive, 
which exhaust their power by their own violence, and are only use- 
ful for destruction; now all is spasmodic energy, now all is inac- 
tion and death. In this state of society, it is fortunate that some- 
thing like religion should prevail to stop the violence of bloody 
and rapacious tyranny, to disarm private vengeance, and reduce te 
mortal strength the iron arm of power. The veneration paid to 
the Marabouts among the Moors, is only useful in this view, for 
the intolerance and irrationality of the Mahometan religion not on- 
ly check the progress of truth, but, by sanctioning the seclusion of 
females, deprives man of his dearest happiness, and supplants the 
most powerlul support of social order, the free and innocent in- 
tercourse of the sexes. ‘The apparent imbecility of understand- 
ing, which is venerated as a kind of inspiration, destroys ina great 
measure the utility of the Marabouts, though it increases their 
licentiousness. The mutual distrust in which the Moors live, in- 
creases their natural sagacity in penetrating the designs and cha- 
racters of each other, as well as the low cunning which they dis- 
play in all their transactions. But this excessive distrust renders 
them as capricious as deceitful; for when suspicion agitates the 
mind, its resolutions will vary with every change of circumstances, 
and temporary shifts are substituted readily in the stead of the 
best arranged measures. 

CuHaracrer oF AcuiL_es.—In the following remarks from 
the pen of one of the most accomplished critics of the Gallic 
school, we find a picture of the hero of the Iliad, in which he is 
represented in a far more interesting light than he is usually re- 
garded. 


The character of Achilles is the finest production of Epic poe- 


try. Itis the effect of admirable address in the poet to have given 
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this young hero the certainty that he was to perish before the walls 
of Troy. In vain is it for him to spread death all around him; he 
may find it at every step; and though he cannot meet’a conqueror, 
he is sure of marching to death. His youth, his beauty, a god- 
dess for his mother,—all these advantages which he sacrificed to 
glory, when he voluntarily accepted a premature and inevitable 
end, all serve to diffuse around him that lustre and interest which 
belong to extraordinary men. Whata noble and sublime idea, to 
make the repose of a warrior the action of an Epic poem! That 
single conception would be sufficient to characterize a man of ge- 
nius. Every event in the Iliad is disposed to aggrandize the hero; 
and every thing which is great about him elevates him still more. 
Into what profound grief is he thrown by the loss of his friend, 
the companion of his infancy! Vengeance made him quit arms; 
vengeance alone can make him resume them. It is not Greece 
that he wishes to serve, it is Patroclus whom he resolves to re- 
venge. He stills weeps over Patroclus, while dragging in the 
dust the dead body of his murderer; and with the tears of friend- 
ship he mingles those of rage. But he weeps also when restor- 
ing to the aged Priam the body of his unfortunate son; he melts 
into pity over that ill-fated old man, and still menaces even while 
he pities. From that mixture, accordingly, of sensibility and fury, 
of ferocity and tenderness, from that ascendency which we love to 
behold in one man over others, and those weaknesses which we 
love to find in every thing that is great, a character is formed the 
most poetical that has ever been imagined. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Observations on a paper in the March number of the Port Folio, * touchury 
the Peopling of the Continent of America.” 


From the reformation to the present day, the Bible has been 
consulted not only as a book of divine authority, but as a volume 
of reference whereby men have sought to derive aid to the various 
historical, etymological, or physical hypotheses, which the fertility 


of the human mind is continually engendering. Sectarians re- 
spectively find in the holy scriptures every illustration and con- 
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firmation, which they can desire for their conflicting doctrines, 
Theological theories, altogether hostile to each other, can be clear- 
ly affirmed and sustained upon the authority of the Bible. 
Without it the splendid, yet dubious area of etymology must 
be abandoned, and the sceptic deprived of the real pleasure he 
feels, in assuring us that itis a mere piece of priestcraft. The 
unbeliever, who, in one page exultingly exposes its impostures, 
and rides triumphant over our prejudices with the weight of his 
arguments, is sometimes, in imitation of a practice imputed to 
the enemy of the human race, found in the next page, quoting 
scripture in support of his opinions: and the friend to the Bible, 
as he generally calls himself, will not scruple to build up some 
theory altogether unimportant to the world, at the expense of 
reasoning away the simplicity and unity of its design. These dis- 
cordant labours in which men are continually engaged, have hi- 
therto brought us no proof of the imperfectness of the instrument; 
but abundaice of reason to lament the ignorance and perversity of 
the workmen. An uninstructed performer may mistake loud 
sounds for all the harmony of which a fine instrument is capable, 
and the harp of David may speak discord to our ears if pressed 
by unskilful fingers. Smattcrers in literature, like those in mu- 
sic, are too often totally insensible to the capacity of the subject 
in hand. How can any one barely able to get over the gramma- 
tical difficulties of a chapter in Genesis, be supposed to feel aught 
of the sublimity of the spirit of the prophets? or does any one ex- 
pect to be instructed in the higher branches of human learning 
by ateacher himseif acquainted but with the rudiments? Yet it 
is a notorious thing that by far the greater number of these secta- 
rians, sceptics, and theorists, who would mould our plastic minds 
to conformity with their crude opinions, are the best of them 
scarcely acquainted with the elements of the Hebrew language, 
and all totally ignorant of the great family of oriental languages, 
where the high collateral evidences of the sacred book are to be 
found. Mischievous as the intentions of many of these innovators 
are, and deserving of the severest reprehension, yet it were 
better that those who love and believe the sacred word from con- 
viction of grace and knowledge, should extend a spirit of chris- 


tian moderation and charity tothem. The exposition of their blind 
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ignorance will be co-existent with the progress of human learn- 
ing, Which is always aspiring, and always advancing. ‘The per- 
tinacity of their erroneous opinions will stimulate men to examine 
fur themselves, and as the conflict shall eventually terce men to 
look well and truly into the primary sources of evidences, it 
will be found that the teachers of false doctrines will have ena- 
bled more than the number of their disciples, to become acquaint- 
ed with those which are true, and thus the knowiedge of the true 
religion will be forwarded even by the labours of a superficial 
Volney, a conceited Priestley, and a blasphemous Paine. 

It is unfortunately true, that too many of us with the most sin- 
cere intentions are from unavoidable necessity, unable to approach 
nigher than to the brink of the fountain of these high attainments; but 
confined, as we are, tointellectual linuts and acquirements, we have 
the imperishable consolation of knowing, that by far the greatest 
portion of those men, who have rendered themselves illustrious by 
unsuilied virtue and the most extensive learning, have devoted 
their lives to the practice and exposition of those sacred doctrines, 
their love and confidence in which many have not hesitated to seal 
with their blood. A proper faith and reliance in their great ex- 
amples, will always be a sufficient security against scepticism. 
The bosom which is inaccessible to faith, can never hope to feel 
that repose which arises from a satisfactory conviction of the ope- 
ration, existence, and identity of all things and qualities, moral 
and physical, and which is the very essence of human happiness. 
Without faith the reality of the events of yesterday, and of our 
present existence, would become a chimera, the consideration of 
which would be constantly tending to deprive us of the light of 
reason: indeed, faith and reason are so much the same, that what 
we find it reasonable to believe in, we give our faith to. And 
this is the foundation of the faith of the holy martyrs, and the great 
christian scholars who are gone, together with those who still live. 
The human mind after a deliberate examination of the holy Scrip- 
tures invariably becomes satisfied with their divine character; 
faith springs in the bosom, and according to the degree of its sin- 
cerity, grace filis the heart; as St. John says, “ the victory that 
overcometh the world is even our faith.” 
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These remarks have grown out of the perusal of a paper in 
the March number of the Port Folio, which offers a solution of 
the question, touching the Peopling of the Continent of America. 
Their severity is not meant to be extended to the writer of that 
article, who it is te be presumed is a friend to the Bible; for al- 
though the degree of consideration in which he holds that sacred 
book, is a mere matter of inference, yet the absence of every thing 
directly hostile, affords a less equivocal presumption of his senti- 
ments. 

The hypothesis of this writer is, that where the Atlantic 
Ocean now rolls its multitudinous waves, land formerly exist- 
ed; that the continents of Europe and America were at such a 
time united by “ continuous land,” over which “ men and animals 
passed.”? In this manner he supposes America to have been peo- 
pled. The scenery and machinery of this scheme is upon a very 


large scale, and may have been suggested by a scene in Macbeth, 


Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble, 


for at the convenient moment, the projector, without mani- 
festing the least degree of remorse, sinks the whole of this im- 
mense tract of terra firma, with its men, women, children, birds, 
beasts and living things, its cities, temples and hamlets, to where 
is now supposed to be the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. To 
clothe this shadow of a dream with somewhat like consistency, he 
calls to his aid evidences, some of which will be hereafter exam- 
ined; but he principally relies upon a very constrained interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Genesis, x. 25: “ The name of one was Pe- 
leg, for in his days was the earth divided.” The word Peleg, 
which in the Hebrew means “ division,” is accordingly supposed 
in this paper to mean a physical disruption of the earth, or 
breaking up of the great waters, whereby the division now exist- 
ing betwixt Europe and America took place. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing the irrefragable evidences we possess at this day, of the stea- 
dy transmission of the names of the numerous descendants of 
Noah in various quarters of the earth, which in the days of Peleg 
was divided amongst them, and in contempt of the simplicity and 
unity which are so remarkable and so essential to the Mosaic account 
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ef this particular epoch, we find this writer unceremoniously void- 
ing the whole scope and bearing of this important record, merely 
to grace with a decent descent the submersion of his thousands of 


, che ' _ 
leagues of land with all its inhabitants. . 


This theory is not altogether new, but certainly upon a more ex- 
tended and costly scale, than any of those which have preceded 
it: and perhaps it isa proper matter of regret to human minds that 
the original population of this hemisphere, should be made necessa- 
rily dependant on so destructive a process. The creation of Adam 
and Eve are related inthe Bible ina sufficiently detailed manner; 
but as in Gen. vy. 2. it is said, “ male and female created he them;’’ 
advantage has also been taken of this by other persons, to draw 
very ample conclusions: it has been thought that more than one 
Adam and Eve were created, and hence a great difficulty has been 
vot over, by supposing a primitive black pair, as well as a primi- 
tive white one. Now if the expressions of the Bible are to be dis- 
torted, the lésser degree of violence is to be preferred, and by en- 
larging this last system sufficiently to admit of a primitive copper 
coloured pair, it is respectfully suggested to the writer of the sub- 
mersive theory, whether the peopling of this continent would not 
be accounted for with equal ingenuity and more oconomy. 

But it is just to pay some attention to the argument of this 
writer. - 
The verb 159 palag is properly rendered to “ divide, to sever,” 
and its derivative noun, peleg is stated to mean “ in general a 


> 


? 
stream properly of water.”? The verb also is said to imply, “ to 


part asunder, so as to form a passage for something else.” The 


Atlantic Ocean, therefore, being water, may be said to divide the 


old world from the new. This is the amount of the strength 
which the writer has thought proper to bring out on the subject 
vf this root. It may be here observed, that the sense of the verb 
is also to distribute and apportion, and that the primary sense of 
the noun peleg is “ division,” and the figurative one of stream of 
water is but secondary. The patriarch Peleg was himself so cal- 
led “ division,” and this must be admitted whether the character- 
istic event of his days, related to a partition of the earth amongst 
the descendants of Noah, or to a physical disruption of it. In the 
song of Deborah, Judges, v. 15, 16. it means “ divisions or clas- 


+ 


ses of Reuben,’’ the same in 2. Chron. v. 12. “ divisions of tarsi- 
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lies,” or “classes of houses.’? The same meaning runs in the , 


Chaldee, where “ divisions of a kingdom,” “ dividing of a time,” 
are spoken of. In the Septuagint, the corresponding terms are 
© paradierc,””  dtewepirby.’—F rom these instances and numerous 
others, it is evident that “the general meaning of the noun”’ is 
not “ a stream properly of water.”” But admitting for a moment 
that there was land formerly where now the Atlantic Ocean flows, 
that it divides the hemispheres, and that the Mosaic record relates 
to such a physical division; may we not, resigning ourselves toa ge- 
neralizing mania, point to the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, the Medi- 
terranean, the Baltic, the Euxine, the Caspian, which in the same 
figurative sense divide land from land; and ask which of all these 
physical disruptions or submersions is meant by the passage, “ in his 
days was the earth divided.” The consideration of this question 
brings us to an important part of the theory. The ingenious writer has 
revived an ancient relation, marvellous enough for any taste, which 
Plato supposes one of his characters (Chritias) to have received 
from his ancestor, who received it from Solon, who received it 
from an Egyptian. The amount of it is, that the island of Atalan- 
tis exceeding in extent Europe and Asia united, inhabited by a 
mighty race of conquerors, and situated near the streights of Gades, 
was formerly absorbed into the bosom of the ocean, with all its in- 
habitants. The writer observes, that a belief in this wonderful tale, 
“ has gained considerably within the last forty or fifty years:” 
a piece of information which must be to many, not less novel than 
surprising. The Hindoo records, the Asiatic researches, Buffon, 
Mr. Whitehurst, and above all, “ an author of the highest reputa- 
‘tion,” General Vallancey, are enlisted to help this monstrous 
island fairly to the bottom. This last gentleman, however, it ap- 
pears can conjure up islands from the sea, as fast as his friends 
can sink them; for we learn from him that Ireland formed part ot 
the lost’ Atalantis, but that the Irish portion being possessed of a 
strong love of country, frequently rises on the north coast, to give 
its mmhabitants a breathing: This patriot fragment is called O‘Brea- 
sil or Royal [sland, the capitol city Tir Hud, and general Vailan- 
cey says, “ it is evidently the lost city of Arabian story, visited 
by their prophet Houd, namely the city and Paradise of Irem.” 
That this gentleman should be called an “ author of the highest 
reputation,” is somewhat amusing, when it is well known that if 
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ever an unparalleled mass of crude absurdities has been without 
pity successively furnished to the public, it has been by the pro- 
lific imagination of general Vallancey, who lives and moves al- 
together in the superior regions of hyperbole: who believes that 
Ireland was settled by one of Pharoah’s admirals; that the Irish 
language is the same as the Carthaginian, and so little dissimilar 
to the Bengalese, the Irish milk women and Calcutta coolies 
can understand each others’ language: that the gardens of the 
Hesperides were in Ireland, and that all this and ten times 
more can be proved by the Hindoo Puranas where Ireland and 
the British isles are described at large. Vide prospectus of an 
Irish dictionary. But the general is incurable, and as it has been 
said of him (Ed. Rev.) has passed that bourne in history and ety- 
mology, for which few travellers ever return. 

To return to the lost Atalantis. It is not denied to be desery- 
ing infinitely more attention than Tirhud or O Breazil; the account 
was known to many of the ancients, some of whom regarded it as 
no fable, and it is equally true that a constant stream of tradition 
of inundations and subterranean convulsions has obtained from the 
earliest times. Most of the respectable old writers might be quo- 
ted to prove the Euxine more extensive in their days, than it is 
found in these times; and the united evidence of the most intelli- 
gent modern travellers and naturalists concurs to establish a strong 
presumption that the Arab, the Caspian, the Euxine, and the Medi- 
terranean were once united, overflowing the adjacent Steppes and 
low-lands to a great extent. At what time this immense body of 
waters burst its confines is not known, whether at the great deluge, 
or subsequent to that awful judgment. Dr. Clarke in his travels 
observes, that the approach to the Bosphorus from the Black Sea 
resembles a fissure occasioned by an earthquake, and says, it is 
more than conjectural that the bursting of the Thracian Bospho- 
rus, the deluge spoken of by Diodorus Siculus, and the great re- 
duction of those now inland seas, were the consequence of earth- 
quakes caused by subterranean fires, whose effects are yet visible, 


and which were described as burning at the time of the voyage 
of the Argonauts. If this prodigious explosion which has over- 


whelmed the Cyanean isles, were contemporaneous with the forc- 
ing of the passage now called the Straits of Gibraltar, and beth 
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stbsequent to the Noachic deluge, then indeed we find ample field 
for tradition, out of which the story of the .vast island of Atalantis 
may have grown. 

Mount Atlas in Mauritania, which was personified by the po- 
ets, and made on account of its height the brother of Prometheus 
(who was said to have taken fire from Heaven) may be very rea- 
sonably derived from nn ta/a, to hang up, to suspend; and hence 
the Hebrew noun 9M an elevation. Atlas is merely the Greek form 
of this word with the sigma final. In the Chaldee we find 39n 
snow, and the Arabic name of mount Atlas is jibbel Attils, snow 
mountains: the word taking here a very obvious secondary sense, 
whilst 5n means equally in Arabic an elevation.’ Araadavris again 
When it is recollected that 
the island of Atalantis is uniformly placed near the Steights of 


b 


is a patronymic, “ daughter of Atlas.’ 


Gades, and that mount Atlas stands in the vicinity, it is presumed 
that :ts whole history may be somewhat elucidated by the forego- 
ing observations. 

As some weight is laid upon that part of the hypothesis 
which regards the chronology, and the proposed amendments to 
it, it is but proper to say something on that subject. It is insisted 
upon, that the division of the earth took place after the confusion 
at Babel, and in the latter days of Peleg; and as in the chapter 
preceding the account of the confusion and dispersion, the names 
of the cities possessed by Nimrod are mentioned, it is contended 
that this could not have been before the deluge, and that therefore 
“the dispersion must have taken place before they began to build 
these cities.”” These observations are offered in proof “ that ma- 
ny things are not related in exact chronological order in the_Mo- 
gaic writings.” 

The answer to all this is briefly, that the division of the earth 
and the dispersion are two distinct periods, and so related in the 
Bible; the first being narrated in Gen. x. 25, the last in chap. xi. 
and that it may be reasonably supposed that the division of the 
earth took place at the birth of Peleg, and not “ when he was 


99 


advanced in life,” as he received his name from that event, and 


we have authority to believe that it was the practice of the patri- 
archs to name their children whilst yet infants. 

As to the improbability of cities being built by Nimred be- 
fore the ‘dispersion, it is certain that those who met for the pur- 
pose of building the tower of Babel, and consulted together abous 
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making brick,and burning them thoroughly, having brick for stone, 
and slime for mortar, Gen. xi. 3,4, did know something about 
making brick well, and that they knew how to build a “ city and a 
tower;”” and therefore it amounts to a certainty, that not only were 
cities built before the dis, -rsion, but that the chronological order 
of the Mosaic writings is found perfectly such as it ought to be, 
when examined in a proper state of mind. 

It may now confidently be assumed, that no man of sense will 
hesitate to reject a theory resting altogether upon conjecture, and 
which when deliberately examined, like all others founded in this 
manner, only serves to confirm our belief in the Mosaic Records. 
The detailed manner in which the creation and the deluge are 
there related, affords sufficient evidence, that if subsequent to this 
latter epoch, a grand physical disruption or partition of the earth 
had taken place, of sufficient notoriety to have given a name to one 
of the patriarchs of that time, the inspired historian would not 
have described it in so ambiguous a manner, but would have cho- 
sen terms suited to the grandeur and novelty of the phenomenon, 
such as the Hebrew language is peculiarly rich in: but the 
steady transmission of the names of most of tie patriarchs, found 
at this late day*in the various quarters of the old world, added to 
other intrinsic evidences, irresistibly lead us to the conclusion, that 
in the days of Peleg the earth was divided or apportioned amongst 
the descendants of Noah. 

That the original population of this continent is a matter of 
as deep interest as any great question which remains yet to be re- 
solved, has long been felt by the writer of this article—with him 


it has always been a favourite subject. The long and attentive 
consideration which his humble talents have brought to this specu- 
lation, has perfectly convinced him, that a satisfactory solution of 
it can only be attained by a matured and laborious examination and 
comparison of the languages, traditions, customs and physical con- 
formation of the aboriginal tribes, and of the appropriate objects 
of comparison in the old world. When sufficient materials shall 
at some future day be collected and properly digested by a judi- 
cious writer, he has-no hesitation to express his opinion, that one 
of the most illustrious proofs of the consistency of the divine re- 
cords will ihen be brought home to the world. 

Duanesborough, April, 1815. G.W.F 
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FOR THE POR! FOLIO. 


ON THE IRISH AND HEBREW LANGUAGES. 


‘ Wer mean not in any degree to blame the intentions of the 
learned editor; but it is impossible to shut one’s eyes against the 
effects which such insinuations as the preceding, are calculated, 
if not intended, to produce. They are calculated to hold up all 


who do not acquiesce in the opinions contained in this work, as 
objects of suspicion, and as men who cherish notions unfavoura- 
ble to religion. This, however, is not an interpretation that 
should be rashly given to mere literary or scientific speculations. 
The system of Cofrernicus might as well be stated, as it once was, 
to be inconsistent with the authority of the Scriptures; and.all 
those who hold the reality of the earth’s motion, should be consi- 
dered as disputing the authenticity of the sacred writings. It is un- 
necessary to expose the error of opinions not more hurtful to the 
interests of science, than contrary to the spirit of religion.” 

Edinb. Rev. of Cuvier on the Theory of the Earth, No 44, fr. 470. 


I do not wonder that men of science in Great Britain now 
and then complain of being trammelled in their investigations 
with chains imposed on them by clerical jealousy. The spirit 
that sent Galileo to the dungeon, and enacted sanguinary laws 
against witchcraft, and supported the modern impostures of de- 
moniacal possession, and which still supplies the theatre and 
the nursery with ghosts and spirits and “ goblins damned,” is not 
yet laid in the Red Sea, but like his father the Devil, he goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

I, whose inclination is decidedly to keep aloof from all sub- 
jects of controversy that would excite the notice of the foul fiend, 
have most unfortunately, as it seems, jumped into the ditch, that 
I meant to avoid. I happened to send you a paper concerning 
something that looked like vegetable courtship among the water 
lilies; which I thought I might do without being guilty of a libel 
on the good name, fame, credit, character, and reputation of said 
lilies, inasmuch as I did not charge them with any indictable of- 
fence; nor when I glanced at Venus’s fly-trap, had I any allusion 


whatever to the young ladies who frequent our ball rooms and 
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assemblies, or to short draperies, or wet draperies, or want of 
draperies, or any idea of the kind, as I vow and protest with all 
due solemnity; in like manner I utterly disclaim any private de- 


sign of conveying six barrels of the best F F F battle powder un- 
der St. Peter’s church, when I took the liberty of hinting at the 
vagaries of the aspin, the mimosa, or the hedasyrum gyrans; all 
which I do hope you will do me the justice to believe yourself, and 
suggest to my gainsayers in my behalf. 

It was, therefore, matter of great surprise to me when the 
learned Greek scholar, J. W. R. as Don Quixotte of old took the 
wind-mills, took all the aforesaid, and the other plants and flow- 
ers arrayed in my paper on vegetable life, for a masked battery 
of so many two-and-thirty pounders fired off against the most im- 
portant fortresses and strong holds of orthodoxy, and in particular 
against the town of Man-soul, of which John Bunyan has given so 
admirable a description in his immortal work. Not content with 
unmasking this formidable battery, he has, in his great zeal for 
the good cause, ventured, without scruple, not only to mutilate 
quotations and mangle opinions, but to manufacture authorities, 
and forcibly impress into his service his very enemies, nolentes, 
volentes, with as little remorse as the British impress our seamen. 

However, I determined, at all events, to steer clear of such 
dangerous controversies in future; to leave the Loves of the 
Plants to the regulation of Dr. Darwin, and choose my subjects 
so wide of all batteries masked and unmasked, that my readers 
might be inno dread or danger, whatever, of even a random shot. 
Accordingly, in the next paper I promised you, I undertook to 
discuss the question whether Paddy from Cork, might not, per- 
adventure, have borrowed his brogue of Hanno from Carthage. 
Thinks I to myself, the deuce is in it if this discussion will give 
a fit of the ague to J. R. W. or any other learned and orthodox 
Grecian. Not content with this, I took the further precaution of 
sheltering myself behind the orthodox authority of major Vallan- 
cey, as Teucer hid himself behind the shield of Telamon, because 
it is well known that all officers of the British army are genuine 
members of the true orthodox church militant; and, under the 
wholesome provisions of the corporation and test act, and compel- 
leq) to go to church and take the sacrament according to the reli- 
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gion yy law established; so that no better evidence can possibly 
be given of a man’s orthodoxy than a red coat and epaulet. 

To my great surprise, however, a profound Heérew scholar 
took a fit of the horrors, on this occasion, and has brought me up 
into the ecclesiastical court for slandering the title of the children 
of Israel to the land of Canaan, and for calling the aforesaid Isra- 
elites a set of half starved free-booters. Now, Mr. Editor, to this 
charge I plead not guilty. I have not slandered the title of the 
children of Israel to the land of Canaan. I have not called them 
a set of half-starved free-booters, but my ofifonent has: or rather 
he has done worse. 

Although I think my antagonist’s paper may very fairly be 
laughed at, yet the subject of this vindication. resting upon scrip- 
ture passages, is of a nature to induce me to treat it seriously. 
I therefore say, 

ist. That in my dissertation on the Irish Language, I have 
not, directly or indirectly, called in question the right of the Isra- 
elites to invade the land of Canaan. But I say, that as the regu- 
lar and formal manifestations of the Divine Will, appear to have 
been made exclusively to the Israelites, without any formal, su- 
pernatural, and repeated notices of God’s intention to the Canaan- 
ites themselves who were to be dispossessed, they could not view 
the subject in the same light that the Israelites did, or that we do; 
and therefore could not help regarding their invaders, who had 

but lately escaped from Egyptian bondage, as a set of free-booters. 
I have not expressed my own opinion, but what might reasonably 
be presumed to be the opinion of the Canaanites. It will be time 
enough for me to state my own hypothesis when the argument re- 
quires it, and I feel inclined to this needless condescention. 

Your correspondent G. W. F. therefore, is unwarranted’ in 
charging this opinion on me, who have given no opinion of my 
own; anc his zeal for religion has induced him to go to the very 
verge, if not to take a step beyond the strict bounds both of truth 


and of candour. 
2dly. I say, that this charge against my supposed sentiments 


is ofa most extraordinary nature indeed, as coming from G. W. F. 
Procopius, an author, who wrote in the time of Justinian, 
about 520 years after the birth of Christ, and more than 2000 
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years after the Exodus of the Israelites, says in the second book 
of the wars of Belisarius against the Vandals, that near Tangiers, 
(Tigisis) there were two columns of white stone, bearing an in- 
scription in the Phenician language to this purpose: 

We are those who fled before the face of JosHuA THE ROB- 
wER, Che son of Nave (Nun.) 

It is either true, or false, that there did exist two columns 
(the columne Tingilanz) with such an inscription. 

If it be sruc, then I say it amounts to decisive, undeniable 
proe!, that the Phenicians or Canaanites, considered Joshua and 
his followers as a set of robbers and free-booters; we fled from 
Joshua the ROBBER. 

I stated my utter disbelief of Procopius, his columns, and his in- 
scriptions and of Selden’s substitution of the modern Hebrew lan- 
guage and character: my antagonist, G. W. F. is of a contrary opi- 
nion, and thinks that columns, with such an inscription, were erected 
by the fugitive Canaanites, and that they did exist near Tangiers. It 
is he, therefore, who believes and asserts, and would willingly prove 
that the Canaanites considered the Israelites as freebooters and 
ROBBERS; and yet he scruples not to insinuate a strong suspicion 
of what he would call, I suppose, infidelity against me, for sug- 
gesting the very opinion, of which he has furnished the evidence! 

To cut short all charges and suspicions of this kind, upon 
the present occasion, | state, 

ist. Tai 1 take for granted and consider as true in this dis- 
eussion, whatever I find written in the books of the old Testa- 
ment. 

2diy. If I use other books, or other authorities, it is either 
in cor:oboration, or in explanation of the sacred writings, where 
these iast bear upon the question. 

I have ridicuied this passage of Procopius; and I do not 
think very highly of the discernment of those who give credit 
tO it, 

Ist. Because, according to your correspondent, G. W. F, 
the twelve tables of stone delivered to Moses, but a few years 
before, are the most ancient notices of written language that a 
Christian knows of or can acknowledge. (Port Folio, 344) It is high- 
ily improbable therefore, that these fugitives would know how to 
write or engrave even their own language: the scripture furnish- 
To 
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es no such information concerning the Canaanites. How were 
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they to learn it, till the Israelites, to whom it was first taught, 
and but lately taught, came among them? 

2dly. It is not in nature that a people should take so much 
trouble to record their own disgrace. It is common to erect 
triumphal columns, nor would a faithful historian refuse or omit 





to record a defeat of his own nation by a powerful conqueror, but 
is it likely that the first step these Canaanites would take would 
be to record their own disgraceful flight from before the face of 
Joshua the robber ? 

3dly. Joshua the son of Nun, is not merely a Hebrew, it is 
peculiarly an Israelitish idiom; an idiom not of the language but 
of the nation. We find the genealogies of the principal men 
among the Israelites carefully preserved, whether the ancestor 
was remarkable or not: for reasons depending upon national mo- 
tives and peculiarities. We have no account of any thing remarka- 
ble concerning Nun. The Jews therefore would record Joshua 
as the son of Nun, according to the usual heraldic practice of 
their nation, but the Canaanites would not take the trouble of re- 
cording Joshua in the same way. They knew him as Joshua; 
there were no more or other Joshuas that we read of. Who in- 
quires the name of Bonaparte’s father? The Greeks used patro- 
nymics when the ancestor conferred honour on the child, as Tydi- 
des, Atrides, but seldom otherwise. 

4thly. Procopius does not give us the language or character 
of this inscription. 

5thly. Is it likely that these columns should last upwards of 
two thousand years? 

6thly. The Fingi, and that part of the African coast, the 
truths and the fables concerning it, the Phenicians settling there, 
its other names, Julia Trajecta, Claudia Trajecta, &c. the golden 
apples, the burying place of Antzus, &c. are mentioned by Pli- 
ny, Plutarch, Solinus, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and even Grego- 
ry of Tours, but no one mentions these curious pillars except 
Procopius. 

7thly. If the passage were worth it, there would be as much 
reason for Vindice Procopiane, as Vindicie Flaviane. I sus- 
pect the interpolation in both cases originated from the same la- 
mentable source, unfortunately too common among us even at 


the present day. 
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Having now done with the Columnz Tingitanz, I proceed 
to defend the other positions I took in that paper, and which your 
correspondent, G.. W. F. thinks fit to controvert. I do this, not 
induced by any difficulty which that writer has thrown in the way, 
or by any thing new that he has advanced; for I do not see but 
what my paper contains the Hebrew exposition of Bochart-as ful- 
ly as his. But it is really a curious question to trace the connec- 
tion of the Hebrew and the Irish through the medium of the 
Punic. 

Your correspondent G. W. F. the Hebrean, like J. R. W. 
the Grecian, is terribly afraid of a'masked battery lurking behind 
the following propositions which I stated as being acknowledged 
by all persons well read in ancient history and languages. 

Ist. “ That the Phenicians, Tyrians, Sidonians Canaanites, 
Samaritans, Edomites, Anakims (Fin-nac, in Hebrew sons of 
Anac) Philistines or Palestines who occupied the sea-coast from 
above Tsidon or Sidon southward nearly to Agypt, were colonies 
of the same people, originally the Indo-Scythe or perhaps 
Chaldeans. 

2dly. “ That the Jews after various attempts on Canaan were 
not able to obtain possession of certain parts; that they could not 
drive out the inhabitants, and on this account mingling with the 
Canaanites, the two languages became necessarily amalgamated, 
and the Hebrew, previous to Esdras, was Phenician with occasion- 








al variations only; hence it is, that a Punic passage may so near- 
ly approach Hebrew. 

3dly. “ I am inclined to think this mother tongue was the 
Syrian. From the activity of the Phenicians, I should ascribe 
their origin to the Scythe, although the Scythian language would 
give place to the Assyrian by degrees. But all this part of histo 
ry is yet too obscure for any thing but conjecture. May not the 
Hindoo be the mother of them all?” 

Now I undertake to prove the two first of these shocking pro- 
positions demonstratively, either from the text of scripture, or the 
express acknowledgments of G. W. F.and I will moreover cor- 
soborate them by arguments and authorities which he cannot, 
and which no learned man wiil object to. 
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As to the propositions that I myself consider as a part of his- 
tory, aS yet, too obscure for any thing but conjecture, I hope f 
shall not be held to the proof of what I regard as not proveable. 

I say then, 

1. The Phenicians, Palzestines, Tyrians, Sidonians, Canaan- 
ites, and the mhabitants of the Mediterranean coast, from Tyre to 
Egypt were one and the same people, with one and the same lan- 


guage, whom the Israelites understood, and with whom they in-- 


termingled. 

2. That language was a dialect of the Syrian or Chaldaic, for 
these are synonymous, in this respect. 2 Kings, ch. xvill. v. 26. 
xxxvi. Is. 11. 

3. That the Hebrew was also a dialect of the Chaldaic. 

4. That the Carthaginians were a Phenician colony, speak- 
ing Punic. 

5. That the Carthaginians visited the Cassiterides, Britaim 
and Ireland. 

6. That the Punic passage in Plautus, is more fully explain- 
ed by the Irish than by the Hebrew language. 

The Phenicians and Canaanites were the same freofile. 

G. W.F. acknowleges this. Port Folio, vol. V. p. 342, 343. 

The Septuagint uses Phenician and Canaanite promiscuous- 
ly: G. W.F. has coliected the scripture proofs in the passage 
above referred to, corroborated by Bochart. I refer therefore to 
his quotations. 

The Phenician language and the Hebrew language are the 
same with, or dialects of ihe Chaldee or Syrian. 

Before 1 proceed to this proof, I would premise that the his 
torlaus of the old Testament generally mention, when a language 
is not understood by the Jews, or when the name of a place is 
changed. I refer to Gen. xxxi. 47. Daniel ch.1. 2 Kings, ch. 
Xvi. v.26. Isaiah, ch. xxxvi.v. ll. v.Jerem. 15. Numbers, 
ch. xxxu. 38. Abraham was a Chaldxan. xi. Gen. 31. And 
Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran his son’s 
son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife, and went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees to go into the land ol 
Canaan, and they came unto Haran and dwelt there. Terah did 
not reach Canaan but died at Haran. xii. Gen. 1, &c. Now the 
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Lord said unto Abram, get thee out of thy country and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house unto a land that I will show 


thee. AndI will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 


thee and make thy name great, and thou shalt be a blessing * * * * 
so Abraham departed as the Lord had spoken to him, and Lot went 
with him, and Abraham was seventy and five years old when he 
departed out of Haran. And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot 
his brother’s son, and all their substance that they had gathered, 
and the souls they had gotten in Haran, and they went forth to go 
mto the land of Canaan, and into the land of Canaan they came. 

In Canaan Abram lived til his death, ninety years afterward, 
except a short time that he sojourned in Egypt on account of a 
temporary famine in Canaan, which seems at that time to have 
been well settled, for we soon read of the wars that took place 
among the kings of the country, in which wars Abraham and Lot 
were engaged. 

After Abraham, Isaac and Jacob lived in Canaan; and they 
must have spoken their own language, the Chaldee, or adopted 
the language of Canaan. 

There does not appear to have been any difficulty in Abraham 
who was a Chaldzan, understanding the Canaanites, or they him. 

No such difficulty is noticed when Moses sent spies into the 
land of Canaan. : 

The spies sent by Joshua, and Rahab the harlot perfectly un- 
derstood each other. 

There is no notice of any difficulty in respect of language at 
any time whatever between the Israelites and Canaanites. Yet 
when in process of time the language had somewhat altered both 
in Canaan and in Chaldza, this is distinctly noticed in the book of 
Kings, and also in Daniel. 

The children of Israel also as I shall prove presently, inter- 
mingled and lived with the Canaanites, and therefore there must 
have been a mutual facility of understanding the language used. 

But G. W.F. has a very high opinion of Bochart: so have I 
too: and therefore I will give a summary of Bochart’s arguments, 
tending to show that the Hebrew and Canaanitish languages if not 
the same, were extremely alike. 
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First, The names of places in the land of Canaan, savour 
strongly of Hebrew; even those that were named before the Is- 
raclites left Egypt; wherever the names were changed, it is no- 
ted, as in Numbers, ch. xxxii, v. 38. To this Selden adds, that 
the names of the deities were also Hebrew, which also shows the 
connection between the Syrian, Canaanitish or Phenician, and He- 
brew languages. See Boch. Phaleg. L 2, ch. 1, passim. Selden’s 
Prolegom. ch. 2. De Diis Syriis. 

Secondly, All other nations by whom the Jews were border- 
€4, are called foreigners, ersgeyAwssos, so the Egyptians are called 
barbarians, cxiv Ps. 1; persons speaking a strange language, 
Ixxxi Ps. 5. In process of time the dialect even of the Israel- 
ites was so varied from the mother tongue, the Chaldee and Assy- 
rian or Syrian, that the more learned of the Jews only could con- 
verse freely in it. xxxvi Is. 11. 2 Kings, ch. xviii y. 26. v Jerem. 
15. Nehem. xiii. 23. 

Thirdly, The Hebrew lauguage and the language of Canaan 
are used synonymously, xix. Is. 17,18. So they were afterwards 
by Cherilus the poet, by Josephus, by Herodotus, and by Lucian. 

Fourthly, The Phenician words quoted or used by Sanconia- 
thon, Plutarch, Suidas, Hesychius, Perphyry, &c. &c. are mani- 
festly Hebrew. 

Also St. Austin and St. Jerom acknowledge that the Phenici- 
an and the Hebrew were so much alike as to be almost the same. 
St. Austin or Agustine was an African, bishop of Hippo. 

Bochart then occupies nearly sixty pages in examining all the 
Punic words found in various authors, and their affinity to the He- 
brew language, which it is needless for me to do more than notice. 

I have before me the Intraductory Lectures on the New Tes- 
tament of the very learned professor John D. Michaeli, of Got- 
tingen, quarto, Lond. 1761. In the preface he gives notice of his 
intention to publish a History of the Oriental Languages, with a 
short prospectus of the work in the following words: “ The first 
chapter treats of the primitive language of man, which I believe 
to be somewhat related to Hebrew thoughnot Hebrew. Inthis I 
shall endeavour to trace out the general laws of language accord- 
ing to which men first invented words, gave them significations, 
and added new significations to the old ones; in which I shall 
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ehiefly adopt the principles laid down by the late M. Schultens. 
The second chapter contains the history of the Hebrew, Rabbini- 
eal, and Samaritan tongues. J show the Hebrew to be properly the 
Canaanite language, and not rightly called Hebrew, which name 
the Evangelists gave more justly to the Chaldean tongue. I an- 
swer the question, whether and how far it was intermixed in the 
earliest times, with some entirely foreign languages by means of 
the trade of the Phenicians. I treat of its antiquity, and show 
from thence that the books of Moses could not be forged by Ezra. 
I give an account of the copiousness, the poetry, and the declen- 
sion of that language; and how it became to be known again 
among the Jews, and at length among the Christians.* * * *In the 
last place I propose to treat of the age and form of the Hebrew 
characters, and shall both attempt to relate and also to decide the 
famous controversies on that head. In the same method I shall 
discuss in the third chapter, the history of the Syriac, Chaldean, 
and Talmud languages, and in the fourth that of the Arabic and 
Ethiopic. If I find myself qualified to treat largely and funda- 
mentally of the Coptic or ancient Egyptian tongue, that will be the 
subject of the next chapter; otherwise the fifth chapter will con- 
tain an account of what is known and still extant concerning the 
Carthaginian and Palmyrene languages. 

“ As the contents of this chapter will most excite the curi- 
osity of those literati who do not apply themselves to the study of 
the oriental languages, especially since the modern discoveries of 
the ruins of Palmyra, of which the inscriptions have not been un- 
derstood, I was particularly desirous to have it in my power to grati- 
fy the laudable curiosity of my readers, by something new and 
interesting on this head. I am well acquainted with the remains 
of the Carthaginian, which was the Tyrian or Canaanite, and con- 
seguently Hebrew tongue,* which we find in’Plautus, Jerom, Aus- 
tin, Sam. Petit, Phil. Parcus, Bochart, Majus, G. Hen. Sapphun, 
in Rudbeck’s Atalantis, who pretends to derive this language 
from the north, and particularly in that scarce and valuable work 


* There is no doubt but the Hebrew character now in use is Chadean, 
and comparatively modern with respect to the Jews. The ancient Hebrew 
character was the Samaritan. Some of the sacred books are not to be found 
in Hebrew, but in Chaldee. See Rees’s Cyclopedia, voce Hebrew character. 
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of Aldrette, upon the antiquities of Spain; and I am possessed of 
these books, and shall apply them in aid of my design. But if 


any one can point out to me any other work relating to the Car- 
thaginian tongue, he will very much oblige both me and my fu- 
ture readers, and I shall not fail to make him due acknowledg- 
ments. I must at the same time, confess myself not satisfied with 
Aldrette’s account of the characters on she Carthaginian coins. | 
stand in need of a better explanation, and shall be thankful to those 
who will enable me to form some solid conjectures concerning 
these and the Palmyrene characters.” So far Michaelis. Whether 
he published his proposed work I have no opportunity of know- 
ing: I should be ‘very glad indeed to see it. 

I shall now cite a short passage for the use of such of your 
readers, as have not the opportunity of consulting the more scarce, 
voluminous and learned works of Bochart, Selden, &c. to show 
that these opinions of mine, are so far from being strange, and re- 
prenensidle, so far from being the cover of some deep design 
which G. W. F. seems to think of with so much horror, are nei- 
ther more nor less than the common opinions of the best informed 
part of the christian world. 

Rees’s Encyc. voce Hebrew character. “ It appears, more- 
ever, that the Chaldee and not the Hebrew, was the language of 
Abraham’s country, and of his kindred, Gen. xxiv. 4. Gen, xxi. 
46, 47. and it is probable that Abraham’s native language was 
Chaldee, and that the Hebrew was the language of the Cana- 
anites, which Abraham and his posterity learned by travelling 
among them. For proof of this point, we refer to Le Clerc’s pro- 
legomena 1, in Pentateuch De Ling. Heb. J. Scaliger, Epist. 242. 
363. Walton’s Prolegom. ii. § 13-19. Selden, ch. 2. Proleg. De 
Diis Syriis.” 

Same work Voce language. ‘ Others maintain that the lan- 
guage spoken by Adam is lost; and that the Hebrew, Chaldec, and 
Arabic, are only dialects of the original tongue. So far are they 
from giving priority to the Hebrew, that they maintain Abraham 
spake Chaldee before he passed the Euphrates, and that he first 
learned Hebrew in the land of Canaan, so that this was not a spe- 


cial language consecrated to the people of God, but was originally 
the language of the Canaanites.”” That is of the Phenicians. Is 
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it any wonder, therefore, that a Punic passage can by moderate 
management be forced into a Hebrew one? 

These orthodox ague fits of your correspondent G. W.F. are 
owing, therefore, to his ignorance of the discussions that have ta- 
ken place on the subject, and that the most learned ef the chris- 
tian writers adopt the opinion, which he would willingly stigma- 
lize as not to be tolerated when 1 adopt it, and corroborate the 
arguments of my predecessors by additional remarks. Before he 
thinks fit again sfargere voces in vulgus ambiguas, and attempts 
to columniate instead of confuting his antagonist, he had better 
look about him, lest his weapon like the flail of the countryman in 
Hogarth’s chaising of the successful candidate, should break the 
heads of his nearest friends. 

G. W. F. is sadly scandalized at my saying, that the Jews 
were not able to drive out the Canaanites, and that they could not 
obtain possession of the promised land. Now, I say again, that 
they could not, and that they did not; but they intermingled with, 
and lived among the people of the land ina very great degree. 
Hence, of course, an amalgamation of the Hebrew and Canaanite, 
or Phenician dialect; and hence also, a ready mode of accounting 
for the great similarity of these two languages if there were no 
other: hence also, the futility of the argument that the Punic pa- 
ves of Plautus could not be very near akin to the Irish because 
they were very near akin to the Hebrew. 

Let us see how the case stands, and whether, in point of fact, 
the Jews did completely expel the Canaanites, or whether una- 
ble or unwilling so to do, many of them lived among that people. 

vx. Joshua 63. as for the Jebusites,the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, the children of Judah could not drive thems out, but the Je- 
busites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem to this day. 

xvi. Joshua 10. And they drave not out the Canaanites that 
dwelt in Gezer, but the Canaanites dwell among the Ephramites 
unto this day, and serve under tribute. 

i. Judges 19. And the Lord was with Judah, and he drave 
eut the inhabitants of the mountains, but could not drive out the 
inhabitants of the valiey, because they had chariots of iron. 

And the children of Benjamin (v. 21.) did not drive out the 
Jebusites that dwelt in Jerusalem, but the Jebusites dwell with the 


children of Benjamin in Jerusalem to this day. 
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Ib. v. 27. Neither did Manassah drive out the inhabitants of - 


Beth-shean and her towns, nor Tanaach and her towns, nor the 
inhabitants of Dor and her towns, nor the inhabitants of Ibleam 
and her towns, nor the inhabitants of Megiddo and her towns, but 
the Canaanites w+u/d dwell in the land. 

Ib. v. 29. Neither did Ephraim drive out the Canaanites that 
dwelt in Gezer, but the Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among them. 

Ib, v. 30. Neither did Zebulon drive out the inhabitants of 
Kitron, nor the inhabitants of Nahalol, but the Canaanites dwelt 
among them and became tributaries. 


Ib. v. 31. Neither did Asher drive out the inhabitants of Ac- 
eho, nor the inhabitants of Zidon, nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor 


of Helbah, nor of Aphik, nor of Rehob, but the Asherites dwelt 
among the Canaanites, the inhabitants of the land, for they did not 
drive them out. 

Ib. vy. 33. Neither did Napthali drive out the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, nor the inhabitants of Beth-anath, but he dwelt 
among the Canaanites, the inhabitants of the land. Nevertheless 
the inhabitants of Bethshemeth, and Beth-anath became tributa- 
ries to them. 

Ib. vy. 34. And the Amorites forced the children of Dan inte 
the mountains, for they would not suffer them to come down into 
the valley. But the Amorites would dwell in mount Heres, in 
Ajalon, and in Shaalbim; yet the hand of the house of Joseph pre- 
vailed so that they became tributaries. 

li. Judges 21. The Lord says, I will also, not henceforth 
drive out any from before them of the nations which Joshua left 
when he died. 

Ib. 23. Therefore, the Lord left those nations without driv- 
ing them out hastily, neither delivered he them into the hand of 
Joshua. 

ll. Judges 1, 2. &c. Now these are the nations which the 
Lord left to prove Israel by them. * * * * Namely, five lords of 
the Philistines, and all the Canaanites and the Sidonians and the 
Hivites that dwelt in mount Lebanon, from mount Baalhermon 
unto the entering of Hamath. 

Ib. v. 5. And the children of Israel dwelt among the Cana- 
anites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, and Hivites, and Jebusites, 
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and they took their daughters to be their wives, and gave their 
daughters to their sons, and served their gods, 

Neither did they drive out the Moabites, who were strong 
enough to compel the Israelites to serve them eighteen years, iii. 
Judges 14. 

Neither did they drive out the Ammonites, who kept the Is- 
raelites, who had crossed Jordan, in bondage for cighteen years, 
x. Judges, 8. 

A great part of the subsequent history of the Israelites from 
the time of the Judges to the time of the first captivity, is taken 
up with an account of their wars with the Philistines. 

I have then, (I think) completely made out, 

lst. That Abraham and his family were Chaldeans, where, 
indeed, according to the scripture account, the general source of 
population is to be placed; and where we are to seek for the an- 
cestors of the western nations. 

2. That the language of Abraham was Chaldee. 

3. That the Israelites. the descendants of Abraham, spoke 
his language, and did not adopt the language of Egypt. 

4. That the language of the Israelites was understood by the 
Canaanites, and vice versa. 

5. That the Canaanites and Phénicians are synonimous. 

6. That Carthage was a Phenician colony, is conceded. 

7. That the Carthaginians visited and trafficked with the Bri- 


tish Isles is conceded. 

8. That the Irish language as well as the Hebrew furnishes 
a clue to the meaning of the passage in Plautus, and that the ge- 
neral sense of the passage comes out the same, which ever lan- 
guage you apply to it: but that the Irish explains more of the 
passage in the hands of Vallancey, than the Hebrew does in the 
hands of Bochart. Whether Vallancey’s Irish be genuine, I do 
not pretend to determine. He appeals to the Irish as his judges. 

9. Hence I deduce the probability, that the Irish, the He- 
brew, and the Panic—the Canaanitish, Phenician, Samaritan, and 
Arabic, are dialects of the Syrian, Assyrian, Babylonish, or Chal- 
dee, which are acknowledged to be synonimous, just as the 
French, Provengal, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese are all origi- 
nally founded on the Latin chiefly, though greatly intermingled 


with words of Saxon and Arabic origin. 
VOL. V. SM 
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10. That the similarity between the Punic and the Irish can- ° 


not be an accidental coincidence, because the proof here adduced 
consists not of a few words, but of whole passages—continuous 
discourses and dialogues, of such length and of such a nature, as 
to preciude all possibility of mere chance. 

G. W. F. asks for remains, monuments, antiquities; I refer 
him to the treatise on the Irish Antiquities of sir L. Parsons. To 
a treatise on the same subject by Mr. Cooper, and to the Collec- 
tanea Hibernica. Those works are not now accessible to nie. 

Carlisle, April, 1815. T. Cc 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
HAMMOND AND TIBULLUS. 


WHEN the world, Mr. Oldschool, is told by English travel- 
writers, that we Americans are a gross, vulgar, and illiterate peo- 
ple, a sort of modern Beotians, with whom a sorry smatterer in 
Latin or Greek may pass for a person of profound erudition, we 
must passively acquiesce in the representation thus given of us 
by our superiors, but what would the world say, should one of 
these unlettered Americans, presume to impute to the literati of 
England a very superficial acquaintance with the poets of ancient 
Rome, with the exception perhaps of the few authors whose works 
are read in schools. Yet such a charge is made, superlatively 
arrogant though it be: and if a tendency to be duped, a liability to 
have translations imposed upon them as originals, may be deem- 
ed evidence of the fact, that evidence is at hand, and shall be laid 
before vour readers, if its unavoidabie prolixity does not render 


it inadmissible. It may not, however, be wholly barren of amuse- 


ment to the lovers of poetry and classical literature. 
Of all the English poets, Hammond is the most celebrated 


for jove elegies, and generally considered by his countrymen to 
In a preface by 


have been the most successful in that career. 
lord Chesterfield, who introduced his poems to the public, we are 
told that, “ sincere in his love as in his friendship, he wrote to his 
mistresses, as he spoke to his friends, nothing but the true genu- 
ine sentiments of his heart, and that he sat down to write what he 
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thought, not to think what he should write. ”*I'was nature and 
sentiment only, adds his lordship, that dictated to a real mistress, 
not youthful and poetic fancy to an imaginary one. Tibullus seems 
to have been the model our author judiciously preferred to Ovid.’ 

Doctor Russel in his Modern Europe, speaks of him thus: 
“ A new turn was given to our love verses by Hammond, a man 
of taste and sensibility, who has successfully imitated the elegiac 
manner of Tibullus, and given to his amorous solicitations a soft 
melancholy entirely in unison with the tone of the passion, and a 
tenderness to which Waller and Prior were strangers. A short 
extract will illustrate these observations: 


With thee, I hop’d to waste the pleasing day, 
Till in thy arms an age of joy was past, 

Then old with love insensibly decay, 

And on thy bosom, gently breathe my last. 

I scorn the Lydian river’s golen wave, 

And all the vulgar charms of human life, 

I only ask to live my Delia’s slave, 

And when I long have served her, call her wife.” 


And doctor Johnson, in his life of this poet, differing in sentiment 
from these two encomiasts, says, that his elegies have neither. pas- 
sion, nature, nor manners. Where there is fiction, there is no 
passion; he that describes himself as a shepherd, and his Nezra 
or Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lam)s, feels no 
passion. He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery de- 
serves to lose her; for she may with good reason suspect his sin- 
cerity. Hammond has few sentiments drawn from nature, and 
few images from modern life. He produces nothing but frigid 
pedentry. Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dying; and 
what then shall follow? 


Wilt thou in tears, thy lover’s corse attend; 
With eyes averted light the solemn pyre, 

Till all around the doleful flames ascend, 
Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire? 

To sooth the hovering soul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band, 

in sable weeds the golden vase to bear, 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand: 
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Panchaia’s odours be their costly texst, 
And all the pride of Asia’s fragrant year, 
Give them the treasures of the farthest east, 


And what is still more precious, give thy tear.” 


Now, can it be doubted, that, by each of these writers, Ham- 
mond is considered as an original author} The two first, indeed, 
admit him to be an imitator, whilst doctor Johnson does not even 
recognize that circumstance. That he looks upon him as an ori- 
ginal poet, is, however. plainly implied, from the faults he attri- 
butes to him. His Roman imagery, frigid pedantry, and want of 
modern manners could not be ascribed as errors to the translator 
ofa Roman poet. Nor is it to be supposed, that the docter, had 
he been aware of the tact, would not have let it out to the world. 
We love to detect and expose those who attempt to deceive us; 
our pride is interested in it, and moreover, Mr. Hammond appears 
not to have been a greater favourite. with the doctor, than his pa- 
tron lord Chesterfieid. But, if he was really disposed to keep the 
secret here, he certainly departs from his usual practice. He is not 
so tender of Pope, when he exposes his imitation of Ariosto’s 
epitaph; nor of Prior, whom he tells us, he has traced among the 
French epigrammatists, and whose Thief and Cordelier, he takes 
care to inform us, is borrowed from Sabinus’s epigram, De Sacer- 
dote Furem Conselante. Since then, neither doctor Johnson, nor 
lord Chesterfield, nor doctor Russel, knew that Hammond was, 
for the mest part, as close a translator of Tilullus as Creech was 
of Lucretius or Francis of Horace, we have a right to infer, that 
they were not extremely familiar with the beauties of the Roman 
bard whom the English one so happily imitated 

But it is high time to come to the proofs I have spoken of, 
which shall be done, by taking up the elegies of Hammond in 
their. numerical order and showing the relation they bear to those 
of Tibulius. 

His first elegy, “ on his falling in love with Nezra,” begins: 


Farewell that liberty our fathers gave, 
In vain they gave, their sons receiv’d in vain: 


I saw Nezra, and her instant slave, 
Though born a Briton, hugg’d the servile chain. 
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This answers to the fourth elegy of the second book of Tibullus; 4 
and though shortened by Hammond, most of the ideas are retain- 
ed, and it is generally pretty closely translated, as will appear from 
the following collated instances. The original begins: 


Rn RG ee," 








i Hic mihi servitium vides dominamque paratam: ih 
ve 
1, | Jam mihi libertas illa paterna vale. q 
n q Servitium sed triste datur, teneorque catenis, a . 
i- yi Et nunquam misero vincla remittet amor. 4 
x. Oh! that to feel these killing pangs no more, ; 
of On Scythian hills, I lay a senseless stone, ¥ 
rf Was fix’d a rock amidst the watry roar, 
d : And in the vast Atlantic stood alone: 
1. > Answers to ut 
a O ego ne possim tales sentire dolores; i 1 
S a Quam mallem in gelidis montibus esse lapis! I 
i- s Stare vel insanis cautes obnoxia ventis, ) 
e 4 Naufraga quam vasti tunderet unda maris! 
es 4 Adieu, ye Muses, or my passion aid, 
i ia 4 a i 
> Why should I boiter by your idle spring? 
ce My humble voice would move one only maid, 
'S Me And she contemns the trifles which I sing. 
” I co not ask the lofty epie strain, { 
ol i Nor strive to paint the wonders ef the sphere: ie 
SF I only sing one cruel maid to gain, i 
is a : Adieu, ye Muses, if she will not hear. ‘ 
at |) Ss hese answer to the following two quotations of Tibullus: 
in 4 


Nec prosunt Elegi, nec carminis auctor Apollo, 
f +: illa cava pretium flagitat usque manu. 
. Ite procul Musa, si nil prodestis amanti: 


in : ne 
Non ego vos, ut sint bella canenda, colo. eat 
5€ 9 
. Nec refero solisque vias; et qualis, ubi orbem, | 
4 Compievit.versis Lana recurrit equis. ing 


Ad dominam faciles aditus per carmina quare 
Ite procul Musz si nihil ista valent. 


sf 
Unwise who first the charm of nature lost, 


With Tyrian purple soil’d the snowy sheep, 
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Is as literal a translation as may be, of the following couplet,’ 


with the omission of the allusion to gethering emeralds, virides- 
que smaragdos. 


O pereat quicumque legit viridesque smaragdos, 
Et niveam Tyrio murice tingit ovem! 


| eel 


Hammond’s second elegy, beginning, 


Adieu ye walls, that guard my cruel fair, 

No more Il] sit in rosy fetters bound, 

My limbs have learnt the weight of arms to bear, 
My rousing spirits feel the trumpet’s sound, 


Is rather an imitation than translation of the sixth elegy of the 
second book of Tibullus, which begins, 


Castra Macer sequitur: tenero quid fiet Amori? 
Si comes et collo fortiter arma geret. 


Castra peto: valeatque Venus valeantque puellz, 
Et mihi sunt vires, et mihi facta tuba est? 


Of the following verses of Hammond, which are evidently taken 
from those coming after them by Tibullus, Dr. Johnson suppo- 
sing them original, might well say, they had no reference to mo- 
dern life and manners. For when was it, within the last few cen- 
turies, that mistresses imposed it as a duty on their lovers, to en- 
rich them with the spoils of war? If Mr. Hammond really meant 
to pay court to a real mistress, by at once complaining of her cru- 
elty and avarice, he was certainly but an awkward gallant accord- 
ing to qur notions of that character. 


Few are the maids that now on merit smile, 
On spoil and war is bent this iron age; 

Yet pain and death attend on war and spoil, 
Unsated vengeance, and remorseless rage. 


To purchase spoil even love itself is sold, 
Her lover’s heart is least Nezra’s care, 

And I through war must seek detested gold, 
Not for myself, but for my venal fair. 


At tu, quisquis is es, cui tristi fronte Cupido, 
Imperitat, nostra sint tua castra domo. 
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let,’ : Ferrea non Venerem, sed predam secula laudant. a 
les- ff Prada tamen multis est operata malis. ee 
Preda feras acies cinxit discordibus armis: bi 
; Hinc furor, hinc cedes, mors propiorque venit. fe 
3 — , ik, 
5 ] ™ . . | 4 
Mammond’s third elegy, beginning, 7; 
Should Jove descend in floods of liquid ore, hy 
being addressed to the same mistress (Nezra) and being also 
on the subject of her insatiable avarice, is doubtless in allusion to Fi 
the same original as the former, though the resemblances are not i 
_ pointed. | 
a Hammond’s fourth elegy, to his friend, written under the con- 
i finemc..i of a long indisposition, is an imitation in part of the third } 
4 elegy of the first book of Tibullus. It begins, i 
. While calm you sit beneath your secret shade. 
= 
Ls But the imitation, more particularly commences in the second 
r . . . . 
: stanza, continuing to the two following: 
cen &, 
po- : The sprightly vigour of my youth is fled, 
20- 4 Lonely and sick, on death is all my thought, 
- Oh! spare, Persephone, this guiltless head, 
4 Love, too much love, is all thy suppliant’s fault. 
en- 
ant No virgin’s easy faith 1 e’er betray’d, { 
_" My tongue ne’er boasted of a feign’d embrace, a 
- id No poisons in the cup have I convey’d, 


Nor veil’d destruction with a friendly face: 


No secret horrors gnaw this quiet breast, 
This pious hand ne’er robb’d the sacred fane, 
I ne’er disturb’d the Gods sternal rest, 

With curses loud;—but oft have pray’d in vain. 


These, no doubt, are a paraphrase on Tibullus’s 


Me tenet ignotis egrum Pheacia terris; 
Abstineas avidas mors yiolenta manus. rae 
Abstineas mors atra, precor.— 


Parce pater: timidum non me perjuria terrent, 
Non dicta in sangtos impia verba deos. 
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Hammond’s fifth elegy, 


With wine, more wine deceive thy master’s care, 
Till creeping slumber sooth his troubled breast, 
Let not a whisper stir the silent air, 

If hapless love awhile consent to rest. 


In the original, Tibullus’s second elegy of his first book, it is 


Adde merum vinoque novos compesce dolores, 
Occupet ut fessi lumina victa sopor. 

Neu quisquam multo perfusum tempora Baccho, 
Excitet, infelix dum requiescit amor. 


This, from the beginning to the end, is a pretty exact translation. 
All the ideas in the original seem to be preserved; and the spirit 
and phraseology as closely adhered to, as a liberal version will ad- 


mit. The following are a few examples: 


Untoward guards beset my Cynthia’s doors, 

And cruel locks the imprison’d fair conceal, 

May lightnings blast whom love in vain implores, 
And Jove’s own thunder rive those bolts of steel. 


Nam posita est nostrz custodia seva puellz. 
Clauditur, et dura janua fulta sera. 

Janua dificilis domini, te verberet imber, 
Te Jovis imperio fulmina missa petant. 


Ah! gentle door attend my humble call, 

Nor let thy sounding hinge our thefts betray, 
So all my curses far from thee shall fall, 

We angry lovers mean not half we say. 


Janua jam pateas uni mihi victa querelis; 
Neu furtim verso cardine aperta sones. 
Et, mala si qua tibi dixit dementia nostra, 
Ignoscas: capiti sint, precor, illa meo. 


Still addressing the door; 


Remember now the flowery wreathes I gave, 
When first I told thee of my bold desires, 
Nor thou, O Cynthia, fear the watchful slave, 
Venus will favour what herself inspires. 


Te meminisse decet que plurima voce peregi, 
Supplice, cum posti florida serta darem, 

Tu quoque ne timide custodes, Delia, falle 
Audendum est. Fortes adjuvat ipsa Venus 
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She guides the youths who see not where they tread, 
She shows the virgin how to turn the door, 
Softly to steal from off her silent bed, 


And not a step betray her on the floor. 


Illa favet, seu quis juvenis nova limina tentat; 


ESERIES DARA MESON T ER SEN kos 


Seu reserat fixo dente pucila fores. Va 


apes 
Wan ge 
Pe 


Hla docet furtim molli decedere lecto; Bs 


Illa pedem nullo ponere posse sono. 
| 


The preceding are the five first stanzas, in regular order, 
both in Hammond and Tibullus, and as literally translated by the 
‘on. ls former as can well be; and so throughout in the nine following 1p 
‘rit [9 Stanzas of Hammond. And does lord Chesterfield call all this i 
ad- | “nature and sentiment only, that dictated toa real mistress?” And 
* could Doctor Johnson possibiy conceive, that this talk to, and | 
| about a door, and Venus’s kindly teaching a timid virgin how to () 
open it with the least noise, &c. was the real, serious address of 
4 the love-sick English poet to a haughty and disdainful fair one, he 
= was labouring to mollify? If Hammond, by the elegies, sought to 
win such a lady, it must rather have been by the charms ot his ge- 
nius, than the pathos of direct and appropriate supplications. 





The sixth elegy of Hammond, adjuring Delia to pity him st 
by their frindship with Celia, lately dead, and calied her sister in | 
the original, answers to the seventh elegy of the second book of uf 
Tibullus, and begins, 
4 Thousands would seek the lasting peace of death, 

And in that harbour shun the storm of care, 


Oflficious Hope still holds the fleeting breath, 
. She tells us still—to-morrow will be fair. 


Tibullus had it, th 
a Finirent multi letho: mala, credula vitam, 
Spes fovet, ct melius cras fore semper ait, 
Many ideas of the criginal, are, in this elegy, omitted by Ham- 
mond; but still enough remain to show his close attention to it, 
besides this faithful translation of the first stanza—for instance, 


2 Ah! donot grieve, the dear lamented shade, 
That hovering round us all my sufferings hears, 
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350 HAMMOND AND TIBULLUS. 








She is my saint, to her my prayeis are made, 
With oft repeated gifts of flowers and tears: 
To her sad tomb at midnight I retire, 

And lonely sitting by the silent stone, 

I tell it all the griefs my wrong's inspire, 
The marble image seems tohear my mean. 


Tibullus says, 
Hei mihi, ne vincas, dura puella, Deam. 
Parce, per immatura tuz precor Ossa sororts 
Sic bené sub tenera parva quiescat humo. 
Mla mihi sancta est; illius dona sepulchro, 
Et madefacta meis serta feram lacrymis 
Illius ad tumulum fugiam, supplexque sedebo, 
Et mea cum muto fata querar cinere. 


This elegy is short both in the original and the copy; and though 


the resemblances are obvious throughout, they are most faint to- 
wards the conclusion, some of the allusions being wholly omitted. 


Hammond’s seventh elegy is a translation of the third elegy 
of the second book of Tibullus, shortened as usual, yet nearly all 


the allusions retained. 


Now Delia breathes in woods the fragrant air, 
Dull are the hearts that still in town remain, 


Venus herseif attends on Delia there, 
And Cupid sports amid the sylvan train. 


Rure meam, Cornute, tenent villeque puellam, 
Ferreus est eheu! quisquis in urbe manet. 

Ipsa Venus letos jam nunc migravit in agros, 
Verbaque aratoris rustica discit Amor. 


The whole of the elegy is, perhaps as closely translated as 
this stanza, which is certainly sufficiently so, consistent with ease 


(T'o be continued.) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GENFRAL EXTRACTS.—ELOQUENCE. 


Fox was a man of a large, capacious, powerful, and highly 2 
cultivated intellect. No man’s knowledge was more sound, or ay 


more useful, or more plain;—no man’s knowledge could lie in more 4 | 
| connected and tangible masses;—No man could be more perfect- ee 

ly master of his ideas, could reason upon them more closely. or f . } 

decide upon them more impartially. He was acquainted with the e 

opinions and sentiments of the best authors, with the maxims of ie 
; the most profound politicians, with the causes of the rise and fall Ee 

of stares, with the general passions of men; with the characters ca 

[ of different nations, and the laws and constitution of his own coun- id 
try.—His mind was naturally full, even to overflowing. He was id 

igh | so habitually conversant with the most intricate and comprehen- ae 
to- § sive trains of thought, or such was the natural vigour and exuber- a 
ed. | ance of his mind, that he seemed to recal them without any effort. ut 
His ideas quarrelled for utterance. Instead of ever being at a i 

ogy loss for them, he was obliged rather to repress and rein tiiem im, Fr 
all lest they should overwhelm and confound, instead of informing Bit 
: the understandings of his hearers. 3 

; If to this we add the ardour and natural impetuosity of his A 
mind, his quick sensibility, his eagerness in the defence of truth, fi 

and his impatience of every thing that looked like trick or artifice i 

or affectation, we shall be able in some measure to account for the 4 

character of his eloguence. His thoughts came crowding in too Ni 

fast for the slow and mechanical process of speech. What he saw on) 

; in an instant, he could only express imperfectly, word by word, | 

and sentence after sentence. He would, if he could, “ have bared * 

Foe his swelling heart’? and laid open at once the rich treasures of Jif 
ne knowledge with which his bosom was fraught. It is no wonder Ky 


that this difference between the rapidity of his feelings, and the 
formal round-about method of communicating them should pro- 
duce some disorder in his frame; that the throng of his ideas should 
try to overleap the narrow boundaries which confined them, aid 
tumultuously break down their prison doors, instead of waiting to 
be let out one by one, and following patiently at due intervals and 
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he should express himself in hurried sentences, in involuntary 
exciamations, by vehement gestures, by sudden starts and bursts 


Bey of passion. Every thing showed the agitation of his mind. His 

tongue faltered, his voice became alinost suffocated, and his face 
‘N was bathed in tears. He was lost in the magnitude of his subject 
i. ‘a —he reeled and staggered under the load of feeling which oppress- 
b ed him. He rolled like the sea beaten by atempest. If Fox had 
; it wanted grace, he would have had it; but it was not the character 


‘a of his mind, nor would it have suited with the style of his elo- 
quence. 

It was Pitt’s object to smooth over the abruptness and intri- 
cacies of his arguinent by the gracefulness of his manner, and to 
fix the attention of his hearers on the pomp and sound of his 
words. Lord Chatham always strove to command others; he did 
not try to convince them, but to overpower their understandings 
by the greater strength and vehemence of his own, to awe them 
by a sense of his personal superiority, and he therefore was obli- 

ed to assume a lofty and digmfied manner. It was to him they 
wed, not to truth; and whatever related to himself, therefore, 
must have a tendency to inspire respect and admiration. Indeed 
he never would have attempted to gain the ascendant over men’s 
minds he did, if either his mind or body had been different from 
what they were; if his temper had not urged him to control and 
command others, or if his personal advantaages had not enabled 
him to secure that kind of authority which he coveted. 

In Fox it would have been ridiculous to affect either the 
smooth plausibility or stately gravity of the oue, or the proud, 
domineering, imposing dignity of the other.—If even he could 
ri have succeeded it would only have injured the effect of his speech- 


es.*—W nat he had to reiy on was the strength, the solidity of his 


a ideas—his complete and thorough knowledge of his subject. It 
BM, Ree was his object, therefore, to fix his attention not on himself, but on 
a | SP | 

id his subject; to rivet it there; to burry it on from words to things; 


the only circumstance of which they required to be convinced re- 


* His manner was not the best possible, but it was the best for him. 
Upton on Spenser. 


with mock dignity like poor dependents in the train of words: That ~ 
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hat specting himself, was the sincerity of his opinions; and this would 
ary ‘ be best done by the earnestness of his manner, by giving a loose 
rsts | to his feelings, and by showing the most perfect forgetfulness of 
His himself, and of what others thoughtof him. The momenta man 
ace shows you either by affected words, or looks, or gestures that he 
ect is thinking of himself and you, and that he is trying to please or 
‘ss- ff terrify you into compliance, there is an end at ence to that kind of 
had | elogucnce which owes its effect to the force of truth, and to your 
ter =| confidence in the sincerity of the speaker. But it was to the con- 
lo- ff fidence inspired by the earnestness and simplicity of his manner 
F that Fox was indebted for more than half the effeet of his speech- 
tri- ff es. Some might possess nearly as exact information, as exact a 
[tof knowledge of the situation and interests of the country; but they 
his 4 wanted that zeal, that animation, that enthusiasm, that deep sense 
did : of the importance of the subject, which removes all doubt or sus- 
ngs 7 picion from the minds of the hearers, and communicates its own 
em ff warmth to every breast. We may convince by argument alone, 
bli- but it is by the interest we discover in the success of our reason- 
ney ings that we persuade others to reason and to act with us. 
rey : There are two circumstances which Fox’s speeches and lord 
eed Chatham’s had in common; they are alike distinguished by a plain, 
ns | downright common sense, and by the vehemence of their manners. 
om Ff But still there is a great difference between them in both these 
and =f respects. Fox in his opinions was governed by facts—Chatham 
led ff was more influenced by the feelings of others respecting these 
facts. lox would endeavour to find out what the consequences 
the of any measure would be; Chatham attended only to what people 
ud, | would think of it. Fox appealed to the practical reason of man- 
uld : kind; Chatham to popular prejudice. The one repelled the en- 
ch- | eroachments of power by supplying his hearers with arguments 
his | against it; the other by rousing their passions and arming their re- 
Ii | sentment against those who rob them of their birthright. Their 
ron | veiicmence and impetuosity arose too from very different feelings. 
£65; In Chatham it was pride, passion, self-will, impatience of control, 
re- | a determination to have his own way;—In Fox it was pure good- 
ness, a sincere love of truth, an ardent attachment to what he con- 
1. ceived to be right; an anxious concern for the welfare and liber- 


ties of mankind. Or if we suppose that ambition had taken a 
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strong hold on both their minds, yet their ambition was of 4 very 


different kind: In the one it was the love of power,~-in the other 
the iove of fame. Nothing can be more opposite than these two 
principles, both in their origin and tendency. The one originates 
ina haughty, selfish, domineering spirit, the other in a social, 
generous sensibility, desirous of the love ana esteem of others, 
and anxiously bent upon gaining merited applause. The one grasps 
at immediate power dy any means within its reach; the other, if 
it does not square its actions by the rules of virtue, at least refers 
them to a standard which comes the nearest to it—the disinterest- 
ed applause of our country, and the enlightened judgmeit of pos- 
terity. The love of fame is consistent with the steadiest attaeh- 
ment to principle, and indeed strengthens and supports it; where- 
as the love of power, where this is the ruling passion, requires the 
sacrifice of principle at every turn, and is inconsistent even with 
the shadow of it. I do not mean to say that Fox had no love of 
power, or Chatham no love of fame, (this would be reversing all 
we know of human nature) but that the one principle predomina- 
ted in the one, and the other in the other. My reader will do me 
great injustice if he supposes that in attempting to describe the 
characters of different speakers by contrasting their general quali- 
ties, | mean any thing beyond the more or /ess. But it is necessa- 
ry to describe those qualities simply and in the abstract, in order 
to make the distinction intelligible. Chatham resented any attack 
made upon the cause of liberty, of which he was the avowed cham- 
pion, as an indignity offered to himself. Fox feit it as a stain upon 
the honour of his country, and as an injury to the rights of his 
fellow citizens. The one was swayed by his own passions and 
purposes, with very little regard to the consequences; the sensi- 
bility of the other was roused, and his passions kindled into a gene- 
rous flame by a real interest in whatever related to the welfare of 
mankind, and by an intense and earnest contemplation of the con- 
sequences of the measures he opposed. It was this union of the 
zeal of the patriot with the enlightened knowledge of the states- 
man that gave to the eloquence of Fox its more than mortal ener- 
gy; that warmed, expanded, penetrated every bosom. He relied 
on the force of truth and nature alone: the refinements of philoso- 
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or seemed light and frivolous; the fate of nations, the welfare of 
millions hung suspended as he spoke; a torrent of manly eloquence 
poured from his heart, bore down every thing in its course, and 
surprised into a momentary sense of human feeling, the breathing 
corpses, the wire-moved puppets, the stuffed figures, the flexible 
machinery, the deaf and dumb things of a court. 

1 find, (I don’t know how the reader feels) that it is difficult 
to write a character of Fox without running into insipidity or ex- 
travagance. And the reason of this is, there are no splendid con- 
trasts, no striking irregularities, no curious distinctions to work 
upon—no “ jutting frieze, nor coigne of vantage” for the imagina- 
tion to take hold of. It was a plain marble slab inscribed in plain 
legible characters, without either hieroglyphics or carving. There 
was ihe same directness and manly simplicity in every thing that he 
did. The whole of his character indeed may be summed up in 
two words—strength and simplicity. Fox was in the class of com- 
mon men, but he was the first in that class. Though it is easy to 
describe the differences of things, nothing is more difficult than to 
describe their degrees or quantities. In what I am going to say, 
I hope i shall not be suspected of a design to underrate his pow- 
ers of mind, when in fact I am only trying to ascertain their nature 
and direction. The degree and extent to which he possessed them 
can only be known by reading, or indeed by having heard his 
speeches. 

His mind, as I have already said, was purely historical, and 
having said this, I have, I believe, said all. I mean that his memo- 
ry was in an extraordinary degree tenacious of facts: that they 
were crowdea together in his mind without the least perplexity or 
coniusion; that there was no chain of consequences too vast for 
his powers of comprehension; that the different parts and ramifi- 
cations of his subject were never so involved and intricate but 
that they were easily disentangled in the clear prism of his under- 
standing—the basis of his wisdom was experience. However he 
not only knew what had happened, but by an exact knowledge of 
the real state of things, he could always tell what in the common 
course of events would happen in future. The force of his mind 
was exerted ufion facts: as long as he could lean directly ufron 


these, as long as he had the actual objects to refer to, to steady him- 
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self by, he could analyse, he could combine, he couid compare and 
reason upon them with the utmost exactness; but Ae cou/d NoT rea- 
son ouT of them. Le was what is understood by a mafter of fact 
reasoner. He was better acquainted with the concrete masses of 
things, their substantial forms, and practical connections, than with 
their abstract nature or general definitions. He was a man of ex- 
tensive information, of sound knowledge, and clear understanding 
rather than the acute observer or profound thinker. He was the 
man of business, the accomplished statesman rather than the phi- 
losopher. His reasonings were, generally speaking, calculations 
of certain positive results which, the data being given, must follow 
as matters of course, rather than unexpected and remote truths 


drawn froma deep insight into human nature, and the subtle appli- 
cation of general principles to particular cases. They consisted 
chiefly in the detail and combination of a vast number of items in 
an account worked by the known rules of political arithmetic; not 
in the bold, comprehensive, and original theorems in the science. 
They were rather acts of memory, of continued attention, of a 
power of bringing all his ideas to bear at once upon a single point, 
than of reason or invention. He was the attentive observer, who 
watches the various effects and successive movements of a ma- 
chine already constructed, and can tell how to manage it, while it 
goes on as it has always done, but who knows little or nothing of 
the principles on which it is constructed, nor how to set it right if 
it becomes disordered, except by the most commoi and obvious 
expedients. Burke was to Fox what the geometrician is to the 
mechanic.—Much has been said of the prophetic mind of Mr. 
Fox.—The same epithet has been applied to Mr Burke till it has 
become proverbial.* It has [ think been applied without much 
reason to either. Fox wanted the scientific part,—Burke wanted 
the practical. Fox had tooo little imagination, Burke too much: 
—that is, he was careless.of facts. He was led away by his pas- 
sions to look at one side of a question only. Indeed his wisdom 

was more that of the legislator than of the active statesman.— 

They both tried their strength in the Ulysses’s bow of politicians 

~—~the French Revolution, and they were both foiled.—F ox foretold 


* Even Mr. Shee has adopted this expression with respect to Burke who 


never adopts any expression till it has grown so common that he cannot be 


accused of plagiarism 
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the success of the French in combating foreign powers—but this 
was no more than what every friend of the liberty of France fore- 
saw or foretold as well ashe. Burke, on the other hand, seems 
to have been beforehand with the public in foreboding the internal 
disorders that would attend the revolution: but then it becomes 
a question whether he did not make good his own predictions, and: 
certainly he saw into the causes and connection of events much 
more clearly after they had happened than before’ He was how- 
ever without doubt a profound commentator on that Apocalyptical 
chapter in the history of human nature, which I do not think Fox 
was. Whether led to it by the events or not, he saw thoroughly 
into the principles that operated to produce them; and he pointed 
them out to others in a manner which could not be mistaken. I 
can conceive Burke as the genius of the storm hovering over Pa- 
ris, the “ centre and focus of anarchy, as he says, hovering with 
mighty wings outspread over the abyss, and rendering it pregpant;” 
watching the passions of men gradually unfolding themselves in 
new situations, penetrating those hidden motives which carried 
them from one extreme into the other, arranging and analyzing 
the principles that alternately pervaded the vast chaotic mass, and 
extracting the elements of order, and the cement of social life 
from the decomposition of all society: while Charles Fox in the 
mean time dogged the heels of the allies (all the way calling out 
to them to stop) with his sutler’s bag, his muster-roll, and army 
estimates at his back. He said, “ you have only fifty thousand 
troops—the enemy has a hundred thousand—this place is dismant- 
led, it can make no resistance: your troops were beaten last year, 
they must therefore be disheartened this.” This is excellent sense, 
and sound reasoning, but I do not see what it has to do with phi- 
losophy. But why was it necessary that Fox should bea philoso- 
pher?—Why, in the first place Burke was a philosopher, and Fox 
to keep up with him, must be sotoo. In the second place it was 
necessary in order that his indiscreet admirers, who have no idea 
of greatness but as it consists in certain names and pompous titles, 
might be able to talk big about their patron. It is a bad compli- 
ment we pay to our idol when we endeavour to make him out 
something different from himself: it shuws that we are not satis- 
fied with what he was. I have heard it said that he had as much 
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imagination as Burke. To this extravagant assertion I shall make 
what I conceive to be a very cautious and moderate answer: that 
Burke was as superior to Fox in this respect, as Fox perhaps 
was to the first person you would meet in the street. There is in 
fact hardly an instance of imagination to be met with in any of his 
speeches; what there is, is of the rhetorical kind. I may perhaps 
be wrong. He might excel Burke too in profound thought and 
richness of fancy, though I cannot perceive it. However, when 
any one publishes a book called the beauties of Fox, containing 
the original reflections, brilliant passages, lofty metaphors, &c. to 
be found in his speeches without the detail or connection, I shall 
be ready to give up the point. 

In logic Fox was inferior to Pitt. Indeed in all the formali- 
ties of eloquence in which the latter excelled as much as he was 
deficient in the soul or substance. When I say that Pitt was su- 
perior in logic to Fox, I mean that he excelled in the formal di- 
vision of the subject, in always keeping it in view, as far as he 
chose; in being able to detect any deviation from it in others; in 
the management of his general topics; in being aware of the mood 
and figure in which the argument must move, with all its non- 
essentials, dilemmas, and alternatives; in never committing himself 
nor ever suffering his antagonist to occupy an inch of ground, 
but under cover of a syllogism. He had none of “the dazzling 
force of argument,” as it has been called. He was, in short, bet- 
ter at his weapons. But then, unfortunately, it was only a dagger 
of lath, that the wind could turn aside; whereas Fox wore a trus- 
ty blade, of solid metal and real execution. 

I shall not trouble myself to inquire whether Fox was a man 
of strict virtue and principle; or in other words, how far he was 
one of those who, screw themselves up to a certain pitch of ideal 
perfection, who as it were, set themselves in the stocks of mora- 
lity, and make mouths at their own situation. He was not one 
of that tribe, and shall not be tried by their self-denying ordinan- 
ces. But he was endowed with one of the most excellent na- 
tures that ever fell to the lot of any of God’s creatures. It has 
been said that “an honest man’s the noblest work of God.”— 
There is indeed a purity, a rectitude, an integrity of heart, a 
freedom from every selfish bias and sinister motive, a manly 
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simplicity and noble disinterestedness of feeling which is, 
in my opinion, to be preferred before every other gift of 
nature or art. There is a greatness of soul that is superior to 
all the brilliancy of the understanding. ‘This strength of moral 
character, which is not only a more valuable but a rarer quality 
than strength of understanding (as we are oftener led astray by 
the narrowness of our feelings than want of knowledge) Fox pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. He was superior to every kind of 
jealousy, of suspicion, of malevolence; to every narrow and sor- 
did motive. He was perfectly above every species of dupiicity, 
of low art and cunning. He judged of every thing in the down- 
right sincerity of his nature, without being able to impose upon 
himself by any hollow disguise, or to lend his support to any thing 
unfair or dishonourable He had an innate love of truth, of jus- 
tice, of probity, of whatever was generous or liberal. Neither his 
education, nor his connections, nor his situation in life, nor the low 
intrigues and virulence of party could ever alter the simplicity of 
his taste, nor the candid openness of his nature. There was an 
elastic force about his heart, a freshness of social feeling, a warm 
glowing humanity which remsined unimpaired to the last. He 
was by nature a gentleman. By this I mean that he felt a cer- 
tain deference and respect for every man; he had an unaffected 
frankness and benignity in his behaviour to others, the utmost li- 
berality in judging of their conduct and motives. A refined huma- 
nity constitutes the character of a gentleman.* He was the true 
friend of his country as far as it is possible for a statesman to be 
so. But his love of his country did net consist in his hatred of 
the rest of mankind. I shall conclude this account by repeating 
what Burke said of him when his testimony was of most value: “to 
his great and masterly understanding he joined the utmost possi- 
ble degree of moderation; he was of the most artless, candid, and 
benevolent disposition; disinterested in the extreme; of a temper 
mild and placable, even to a fault; and without one drop of gail in 
his constitution. 


* To this character none of those who were compared with him :n ta- 
jents had the least pretensions, as Chatham, Burke, Pitt, &c. They would 
blackguard and bully any man upon the slightest provocation or difference 
of opinion, 
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LORD NORTH. 


His speeches in general, short, shrewd and lively, and quite free 
from the affectation of oratory He spoke like a gentleman, like 
a man of sense and business, who had to explain Nimself on cer- 
tain points of moment to the country, and who, in doing this, did not 
think that his first object was to show how well he could play the 
orator, by the hour. The following masterly character was given 
of him by Mr. Burke: 

“ He was a man of admirable parts; of general knowledge; 
of a versatile understanding, fitted for every sort of business; of 
infinite wit and pleasantry; of a delightful temper; and with a 
mind most perfectly disinterested. But it would be only to de- 
grade myself by a weak adulation, and not to honour the memory 
of a great man, to deny that he wanted something of the vigilance 
and spirit of command that the time required.” 

COLONEL BARRE. 

“J would borrow a simile from Burke, or a sarcasm from 
Barre,’ says Junius. There is a vein of shrewd irony, a lively, 
familiar, conversational pleasantry running through all his speech- 
es. Garrit aniles ex re fabellas. His eloquence is certainly the 
most naive, the most unpremeditated, the most gay and heedless 
that can be imagined. He was really and naturally what Courte- 
ney (afterwards) only pretended to be. 


SHERIDAN, 


One of the most brilliant speakers that ever appeared in the 
House of Commons was born in 1750. He was known to the 
public before he came ito parliament, as having written the best 
comedies of the age. He has said more witty things than ever 
were said by any one man in the House of Commons: but at pre- 
sent one may say of him-——“ the wine of life is drunk, and but the 


lees remain.”’ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE HISTORY OF ADEN --AN ALLEGORY. 


CONTENTMENT ESSENTIALLY NECESSARY TO THE HAPPINESS OF 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD, AND A PHILOSOPHER, 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense 
Lie in these words—health, Peace and competence. Pore. 

On the eastern verge of the city of Mecca, near the holy 
well of Zemzem, stood the dwelling of Merab. He was famed 
for the hospitality of his board; but the magnificence of his house- 
hold did not waste, in frivolous superfluity, that portion of his 
abundance which was to satisfy the wants of the poor and maimed 
who assembled in his avenues.—He was one of the wealthiest of 
his countrymen, and was known to inherit the spirit and munifi- 
cence of a Kouishite. His camels, as they journeyed with the ca- 
ravans of Mecca, were distinguishable by the richness of their 
trappings, and the compactness of their costly burdens. His 
store-house. were filled with the spices of India and the treasures 
of Africa, added to the cloths and furs of Europe. His table was 
loaded with the grapes of Tayef and the fruits of Sana. The 
fame of his knowledge was commensurate with that of his hospi- 
tality—-Merab had travelled much, had acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the human character, and, while passing through 
distant countries, had studied their laws, manners and customs. 
He was now oid, and the evening of his life was serene and mild. 
The opening virtues and expanding intellect of his son Aden, 
the ornament and delight of his old age, shed happiness around 
the dwelling of Merab, in the decline of his years. He found his 
cares repaid and his labours rewarded. His talents had not been 
uselessly devoted to the formation of the mind of Aden, nor 
his kuowledge thrown away in his instruction. Merab de- 
lighted to follow the fervid fancy of his son, guided and chastened 
by the observations and maxims of his more sound and matured 
judgment. He listened to his youthful remarks with emotion for 
the present, and lively anticipations for the time tocome. Thus 
in peace and in hope set the sun of Merab. Aden consigned with 
filial sorrow and resignation, the spirit of his father to the promi- 
ses of the Prophet. 
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After the poignancy of grief was somewhat biunied by time, 
and had subsided into tender regret and soothing recollections, 


the mind of Aden was again serene, and he felt the elasticity of 


his spirit once more return. His prospects now brightened and 
his views expanded. Curiosity and a thirst after knowiedge 
fired his breast, and to visit foreign lands became a subject of ex- 
pectation and a promise of delight and instruction. He according- 
ly set forward on his travels, with a mind vigorous with study and 
animated with hope. The freshness of youth was on his counte- 
nance and its innocence in his breast. He surveyed the verdure 


of nature with feelings of gratified benevolence, and the giow of 


the season resembled the animation of his soul. 

He determined to visit the ports of the Euphrates and of the 
Red Sea. Already had he learned that arts and sciences were waft- 
ed from afar on the wings of commerce; he knew that to it he owed 
the blessings of his lot; he was not insensible that to it Merab was 
indebted for his knowledge and his wealth; and that to its streams 
more fertilizing than those of the Ganges or the Nile, were attribu- 
table the fame, the wealth, and the learning of Arabia. It had cnspi- 
rited the enterprises and expanded the views of the Kouishites 
of Mecca; and hence “ the noblest of her sons had united the love 
of arms to the profession of merchandize.’’* 

In those cities Aden expected to see much of mankind, to 
learn much of foreign countries, and to converse with the wise, 
who were in search of the learning and curiosities of the east, 
He was not disappointed. He saw much and learned much. His 
journey through the cities of Arabia was delightful and in- 
structive. He listened with attention to the wise—to the moral 
sage (the loftiest and most ornamental pillar of real science)— 
he attended to the natural philosopher with all the de- 
light with which the lover of nature learns her secrets and 
explores her beauties; to those who spoke of the qualifica- 
tions and the fame of viziers and ministers of state, he listened 
with enthusiasm—his mind expanded and his soul was elevated 
while he heard of the fame, the knowledge and the virtues of 
Omar, the first vizier of the calif of Egypt; but his breast was 
troubled when it was related to him that Omar had been stript of 


Gibb. vol. 9, 225. 
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the power which he had used for the welfare of his country; and had 
experienced the ingratitude which, alas! so frequently falls on the 
“ gveatand good.” Here, however, ambition first sprung up in the 
bosom of Aden: forgetting the conclusion of the life of Omar, he 
thirsted for his fame and power. He resolved to continue his tra- 
vels through the east, to acquire a knowledge of the eastern 
world, of its political institutions, and of the sources of its wealth, 
He consulted the mandarins of India, he read the works of ancient 
lawgivers, and studied with profound attention the works, and 
treasured with care the maxims, of Confucius. He became ena- 
moured of the principles of that illustrious philosopher, and felt 
a throbbing desire to gain place and power that he might practice 
for the good of his countrymen his sublime maxims of political du- 
ty. After having sojourned in the east, he at length resolved to 
return to Arabia, where he hoped that his knowledge and acquire- 
ments would distinguish his name, and that he would find the 
lasting gratification of his mind, in the elevation of his ferson. 
Aden arrived in the land of his father, and rested in the dwellings 
of his ancestors. It was not long ere his genius and erudition and 
knowledge gained him distinction and preeminence. His house 
was crowded with visitors, who came to listen, and who departed 
in admiration. Aden’s hopes were realized, and his views rose 
with his reputation—Resolved to offer his services to a prince, 
he presented himself before Iman, prince of Masket—Royalty 
felt itself ennobled by the proximity of genius, and Aden was de- 
elared minister of state. To him the prince left the reins and the 
cares of government; and Aden determined to put in practice the 
results of his observation and his learning—He studied the cha- 
racter of the people over whom he exercised the delegated pow- 

er of the prince—he encouraged agriculture, and by wise regu- 

ations extended and fostered commerce. His active mind 

searched out the causes of existing evils, his genius supplied the 

remedies; his judgment directed their application. He repressed 

the tyranny of the courtiers of the Divan, and gave confidence and 

spirit to the people. The dignity of his manners silenced the 

flattery of sycophants, and the voice of false adulation faultered in 

his presence. He was, however, easy of access; the injured bow- 
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at the sternness of his justice. His ambition still kept pace with’ 


his success, and the charms and splendors of power became too 
great for the strength of his philosophy. His views and projects 
were too comprehensive for the mind of the prince. Aden grasp- 
ed at too much, and, forgetting the situation of minister, forgot 
also the superiority of the sovereign. The prince became jealous 
of his reputation and power, and felt uneasy at his increasing ele- 
vation. The courtiers, whom the presence of Aden had restrained, 
and who had long envied his power and riches, fomented the jea- 
lousies of the prince, and intrigue and falsehood were busied for 
his destruction. Aden, too late, discerned the storm that had 
gathered at a distance, but the shadow of which had already 
reached him. In vain did he endeavour to avert its rage. 
He felt himself the subject of scrutiny and distrust, and 
his presence was avoided even by those who had been most 
active in his service and most ardent in his praise. He saw his 
danger, but the energy of his mind was proof against fear. 


** Painful preeminence, himself to view 


“ Above life’s weakness and its pleasures too.” 


He perceived that the remembrance of his services were driven 
from the memory of the prince, and that the success of his ene- 
mies became daily more probable. At length Aden was dismissed 
from the presence of Iman, and persecution followed him beyond 
the threshold of the court of Masket. Being forced to fly from 
the city, he returned to Mecca disappointed, and wretched 

But the force of his mind soon raised his depressed spirits, 
and opened to his view other plans. He determined to acquire 
an extensive reputation as a philosopher and sage. He assiduous- 
ly sought for books in all sciences, and added them to his library. 


He studied without intermission, and consumed the midnight oil 
in profound research and eager inquiry. His apartments were 
thrown open, and the literary, the gay and the curious partook of 
his magnificent hospitality. The abstruse questions often propo- 
sed and discussed, furnished an opportunity for the display of his 
learning and eloquence. He became renowned in Mecca, and the 
fame of Aden was heard throughout Arabia. He enjoyed the 
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veneration of the sage, and the admiration of the illiterate. The 
voice of flattery was now pleasing to him, for it spoke of his ge- 
nius and extolled his acquirements. But the soul of Aden was 
not satisfied. He felt uneasy at the idea, that though his learning 
was extensive, it was limited by the discoveries of others. He 
therefore left the tract of sober reason and demonstration, and di- 
ved into hidden causes. He followed the flight of his vigorous 
imagination, and delighted in the persuasion that he could arrive 
at truth through fine-spun theory and ideal paradox. He despis- 
ed the doctrines of the Prophet, and endeavoured to fathom the 
He attempted by the 





depths of divine agency and moral cause 
light of reason to explain seeming contradictions, and to reduce 
to the level of unassisted comprehension the whoie range of mo- 
ral existence. He thus undertook to explore the cause, 


Why unassuming worth in secret lived 





And died neglected—why the good man’s share 


In life was gaul and bitterness of soul. 





Why heaven-born truth 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 


Of Superstition’s scourge! 


His theories were ingenious; his disciples were delighted by their 
novelty, and, without the trouble of reflection and steady exami- 
nation, thought they were enlightened by truth. The fame of Aden 
increased, and the flattery of his followers was redoubled. But, 
While he believed that 
he had convinced others, he was tossed himself on an ocean of 
doubt. The clouds of scepticism darkened his mental vision. 
He grew restless and gloomy, and the flattery of his followers 
ce.sed to beguile him. The multitude wondered at the contrac- 
tion of his brow, and could not comprehend why he who was 
wise should not be happy. Aden suddenly left the city of Mecca, 
and resolved once more to journey through the east. 

He accordingly set forward. The solitude of his way was 
favourable to thought, and congenial to the train of his reflections. 
He continued to puzzle his mind and to wander in the mazes of 
error. The heat of the sun became oppressive, and he left the beat- 
en road to pursue his way through the shades of an adjacent wood. 


While he thus journeyed immersed in thought. his camel suddep- 
Vor. Vv, 3 r 


alas! his mind was not at rest. 
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ly stopped, and Aden, looking up, beheld an aged man leaning 
on his staff. The frost of age was on his temples:—the openness 
of his countenance announced the benevolence of his heart, and 
the steady serenity of his brow indicated thought, piety, and reli- 
gion. Aden was struck at tle appearance of the venerable man. 
He viewed him some moments in silence, and the agitation of his 
mind subsided into complacency. He approached and accosted 
the stranger with awe and reverence,—*“ Father, thy appearance 
bespeaks thy wisdom, and contentment seems the inmate. of thy 
bosom.’ A smile past over the featuses of the hermit, and, hold- 
ing forth his hand, he invited the confidence of the traveller. 
Aden alighted from his camel and seated himself on a tuft to 
which the hermit pointed.—They conversed on the affairs of the 
world, and Aden at length related the events of his life, and by 
degrees unfolded the causes of his inquietude. The venerable 
stranger listened with attention and interest, and after musing 








in deep contemplation, thus spoke:—~ 

“* My son, the events of thy life have been few, but they have 
also been varied. Thou, my son, art too wise not to profit by the in- 
struction they convey. Thy course was commenced in virtuous 
emulation, and the brightness of hope beamed on thy path.—Thy 
spirit of enterprize was attended with the vigour of youth, and 
the aspirings of thy soul were lofty and honourable-—Thy thirst 
for knowledge was the promise of usefulness, renown and happi- 
ness.— Thy course was guided at first by prudence, and in the ex- 
tent of thy acquirements thou mightst have reposed with grati- 
fication and delight. But thy ambition prompted thee to the ac- 
quisition of power which it was thy delight to exercise for the 
good of thy fellow-men. Success inspired confidence, and thy ar- 
dor outstript the progress of thy prudence and foresight.—Hadst 
thou, my son, been content with the power thou hadst gained, the 
subjects of Iman of Masket would still have been blest by thy 
wisdom, and wealth and commerce would have continued to scat- 
ter plenty to them and to add to their arts and sciences.— 
But alas! my son, contentment was a stranger to thy breast. A 
want of it left thee without prudence, and open to the attacks of 
envy and the intrigues of vice. Thou hast acknowledged that 
thy peace of mind did not increase with thy power. Know then, 
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my son, that happivess is not the attendant of power and ambition: 
it is secured in proportion as we appreciate the circumstances 
that really bestow it-—-I have learnt by experience, that content- 
ment is the parent of happiness, the safeguard of virtue, and 
the security of its blessings.—This truth, the events of thy life 
have taught thee, for thou wast unhappy in the palaces of Mas- 
ket. Intrigue robbed thee of power, and thou last keenly felt 
persecution and ingratitude. The disappointment was sore and 
thou soughtst for alleviation in the delights of science. In them 
indeed are innumerable and indescribabie pleasures.—But to rea- 
lise them, the mind must be more intent on truth than upon inge- 
nuity of theory and intricacy cf deduction. Be assured, my son, 
they deceive themselves and others who attempt to unriddle the 
secrets of Nature, and to explain moral causes by the force of 
natural reason.—The experience of every day shows more fofci- 
bly the error of those who, to gratify a vain curiosity or to indulge 
the pride of boasted reason, discard the certainty of experiment, 
and the force of demonstration; who make not the advancement 
of virtue and the increase of happiness the end of their specula- 
tions; who wander in the mazes of sophistry, imagining that they 
have expelled the clouds of ignorance and are illuminated by the 
sun of truth; who fancy that they account for unaccountable 
things by learned phraseology, or incomprehensible hypotiiesis. 
Hence, my son, the origin of scepticism. Thou wast not content 
with deductions of sober reason, or with the truths which thou as- 
certainedst through the process of accurate research and patient 
mvestigation. Thou desiredst to be famed for discovery and in- 
vention, and hence thy mind became doubtful, because thy judg- 
ment detected the sophistry of thy reasoning. Inconsistencies 
in the moral creation were inexplicable to a mind determined 
not to believe what it could not account for by its own exertions, 
or explain to the satisfaction of sceptical incredulity. To thee, 
who hadst heard of the promises of the prophet, but withheidst from 
them thy credence, it was unaccountable, because it seemed un- 
just that virtue should suffer, while vice triumphed. Thy view 
was bounded by present existence, and the punishment of the one 
and the reward of the other, could never happen, because thou 
hadst not contemplated the bar at which they were to be awarded. 
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Thou didst not reflect that the present afflictions of virtue only’ 
prepare it for the more exquisite enjoyment of its own reward, 
and that the present prosperity of vice only sharpens the ting of 
its certain punishment. Believe me, my son, real science could 
never have led thee to those conclusions, which have produced 
the scepticism that now disturbs the serenity of thy mind. Pur- 
sue, my son, the paths of science with piety for thy guide. Be 
content with that which strengthens thy virtue and secures thy 
happiness: all else is error, which, though it may gratify thy pride, 
cannot satisfy thy unprejudiced reason. Thus ~ ill doubt vanish, 
and, in the rays of true science, thy happiness will increase.” The 
hermit ceased, and Aden feit the mists of crror vanishing before the 
light of his philosophy.—* Father, said he, thy wisdom has corrected 
the errors and made straight the deviations of the wanderer. Thou 
hast imparted to me a peace which I never knew, and for which I 
have sought in vain.” 

Aden left the venerable man with the profoundest respect and 
the warmest gratitude. He returned to Mecca, and his country- 
men enjoyed the benefits of his useful and extensive learning. He 
passed a iife of contentment, and his piety was as great as his 
knowledge was extensive. His tomb is still visited by the curi- 
ous traveller and the pious pilgrim, who read upon it, while they 
acknowledge the truth of the inscription,—“ Contentment is Hap- 
piness.” Such are the words which are inscribed on the tomb of 
Aden, the renowned but unfortunate minister of Masket, and the 
virtuous and learned philosopher of Mecca. R. H. L. 

Carlisle, April, 1815. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 
AMERICANS are said to be deficient in modesty. We do not 


here, allude to any thing unbecoming in their dress, or indecent in 
their conversation; but to a want of deference for the feelings and 
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opinions of others. When in foreign countries, they are charged 
with a supercilious behaviour, a noisy audacity, and an ever bab- 
bling utterence of their contempt, for the pageantry of kings, the 
hypocrisy of bishops, and their luxurious benefices, that fat» 
ten in idleness on the industry of the people. It is true, the youn 
republican when placed in the midst of a British population, 
must make comparisons very justly in favour of the superior 
comfort and happiness enjoyed by his own countrymen; he feels 
doubly proud of their numerous privileges—at home, he has seen 
none of the blind veneration for the great, or the magic spell 
which royalty, robes, and gowns have upon the gaping multitude. 
—He has seen at home no cringing sycophants, dancing round 
voluptuous princes, dukes, marshals, earls, viscounts, barons, 
baronets, knights, &c. heaping upon them their outrageous adu- 
lation. He turns from such scenes with disdain, too apt to utter 
his detestation of distinctions in society so grating to his repub- 
lican feelings—and these airs they are, which so often make the 
American stranger so unamiable and insufferable to his majes- 
ty’s loyal subjects. The Englishman with his distant demeanour, 
and imperious reserve, exulting in the proud eminence of his coun- 
try in the temple of science, in arts, and in arms; looks down upon 
such republican assurance with disgust and aversion.—Thus the 
manners of both, alike haughty and intolerant, too often forbids 
all social enjoyment, instead of that complaisance and amiable af- 
fability, without which our own feelings torment us and society is 
every where detestable, we would seem to study, to lessen our 
individual happiness, by diminishing that of others. 

Not so with the modest and unassuming “ young man.” He 
meets a stranger in all parts of the world with a winning conde- 
scension—always anxious to please (the source of true politeness) 
he is ever alive to the feelings and prejudices of those amongst 
whom he is placed—if he find fault, it is in a way which never 
offends.— He assumes no airs of strutting indifference—he does 
not insult his company with muttering songs, whistling aloud, nor 
does he make any other rude and foppish effort to impress those 


around him with the comfortable idea, that they are unworthy of 
his notice. 
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It is astonishing, that even the most common understanding 
should ever be so deluded in pursuing the means of its gratifica- 
tion, as to suppose. that any ridiculous assumption of affected su- 
periority, should obtain for us an additional importance in the minds 
of others.—-It would, indeed, be an unworthy and contemptible 
satisfaction if we could thus exalt our selfishness—a becoming 
deference and a descent respect for our fellow beings, wherever 
we meet them, is indispensible to our rational enjoyment of so- 
ciety. Tobe happy ourselves, we must, wherever we are plac- 
ed, exercise the power we possess of conferring happiness upon 
others. 

It can hardly be said, that our national character is yet form- 
ed. The American states are still in their infancy; and we trust, 
ere our course be retrograde, we are destined to improve and ex- 
alt every part of the human character for ages to come.—fFree 
from a servile imitation of any nation, it is our interest to improve 
from the example of all; and we would wish in forming our man- 
ners to steer between the cold demeanour of the Engiish, and the 


too excessive obsequiousness and studied familiarity of the French. 
Ez. 


VARIETY—FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
VEGETABLE USURPATION AND AVERSION. 


So numerous are the powers and properties, attributes and 
qualities which animals and vegetables possess in common, that 
it is difficult in the highest degree to point out the lines which mark 
distinctively the limits of the two kingdoms. To suchan extent 
is this true, that there are not wanting naturalists of eminence who 
contend, that such limits are no where to be found—that they are 
more purely creaturés of the imagination than even a mathematical 
line, which is admitted to possess /ength without breadth; whereas 
they have in reality neither length nor breadth, locality nor existence. 
These kingdoms are said to run in each other with the imperceptible 
gradations, the softened and exquisite blendings of twilight and 
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darkness, or of light and shade in a well wrought picture; the 
verge of the one completely interlacing with the verge of 
the other. Although the superior elevation on the great scale 
of existence decidedly appertains to the animal kingdom, yet it 1s 
strenuously contended, that the lowest animal productions are, in 
not a few of their qualities, undeniably inferior to the highest order 





of the vegetable creation. 
It is said, in particular, that vegetables make no manifesta- 


tion of mental powers: that they have nothing like spontaniety, much 
less voluntarity of motion: that their movements are most closely 
allied to mechanics, proceeding entirely from external impulse, 
not from any internal principle of action: that they are utterly un- 
susceptible of desires and aversions, pleasures and pains; and that 
they are no more capable of selections or rejections, than stones 
or metals. 

We are not, however, without real savans—men highly dis- 
tinguished for talents and science, who zealously impugn these 
sentiments, declaring that vegetables possess and manifest, though 
in a lower degree, many of the attributes, denominated intellectu- 
al, which belong to animals—that their sensibility and perceptivi- 
ty, spontaniety and voluntarity can be as clearly established as 
their material existence. 

We profess no love for militant operations even in science. 
Our pursuits and habits are inveterately peaceful. It is not our 
intention, thercfore, at present, to break a lance with any antago- 
nist, nor even to enter the lists in this metaphysical controversy. 
Leaving all explanation to the ingenuity of those who may be fond 
of the discussion, and who feel themselves competent to it—and 
from such persons we earnestly solicit communications—our pre- 
sent purpose is, to give a brief statement of two phenomena, 
which, to plain observers like ourselves, might seem, at first view, 
to bespeak in vegetables the existence of a disposition to “ usurp: 
flower and forget right,” and to manifest aversion, in common 
with animals. 

Among others of the vegetable tribe, there stands in our own 
yard a flourishing plant of that species of ever-greens known by 
the name of the balm of Gilead. It is remarkable for the beauty 
and regularity of its form and foliage. Its figure consists of an 
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upright stalk or trunk, ornsmented at intervals with iour lateral 
branches, which shoot out around it on the same level, and form 
with its ascending portion an angle of about seventy-five or per- 
haps eighty degrees. It makes an entire breach in the configu- 
ration of this piant, and is contrary to the established principies of 
its progress in growth, for cither of these side branches to assume 
an upright direction. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose, that 
such a direction will not be assumed, except under the influence 
of a very urgent and powerful cause. The trunk, rising always 
from the central germ, is much larger than either of the lateral 
branches. 

- In the summer of 1814, by one of those anomalies which are 
incident to the vegetable no less than to the animal creation, it 
happened to the plant we have been describing, that the lateral 
branch of that year, thrown out from its south side, became as 
large and vigorous as the central ramification which was intend- 
ed for the trunk. No sooner had it acquired strength, than it ap- 
peared to become discontented with its lateral and secondary si- 
tuation. Leaving, therefore, its original and natural direction, 
which was nearly horizontal, it began to make an evident and con- 
tinued effort to ascend perpendicularly. From this period a strug- 
gle ensued, between it and the central ramification, which of the 
two should hold the first place of honour, by becoming and con- 
tinuing the real trunk. For a considerable time the issue of the 
contest remained doubtful. At length, however, victory began 
manifestly to declare for the side branch. That vigorous and, 
we feel somewhat inclined to say, ambitious shoot, persevered in 
its scheme of self-aggrandizement, and approximating daily, more 
and more, an upright position, succeeded, at length, in forcing the 
central branch from its perpendicularity, gave it an inclined di- 
rection, usurped its place, and became itself the principal trunk. 
This contest for honour and rule does not appear, however, te 
be yet decided. The central branch, although at present depo- 
sed, and evidently the weakest, has not abandoned entirely its 
pretentions to supremacy. As if still mindful of its ancient pre- 
rogative, it maintains a struggle to regain the standing and dig- 
nity it has lost. This conflict, thus pertinaciously carried on, 
between these two belligerent branches, very seriously interferes 
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with the rights and interests of the surrounding neutral ones, 
by depriving them of their due share of nutriment, and circum- 
scribing them, of course, in their vigour and dimensions. These 
latter are literally impoverished in their means by the overgrown 
power and rapacity of their neighbours. 





VEGETABLE AVERSION. 


A striking instance of this phenomenon may be observed 
near the engine house, which stands on the center square in this 
city. Within the enclosure surrounding that building, are piant- 
ed, in several parts of the square, contiguous rows of those two 
well known trees, the Lombardy and Athenian poplars. They 
are placed at such a distance as to have ample room to rise in 
an upright direction, without at all interfering with each other’s 
branches. This direction, however, the Athenian poplar does not 
pursue. It manifests a strong and deep-rooted aversion from its 
neighbour of Lombardy, by endeavouring to get as far out of its 
immediate vicinity as possible. With this view it inclines very 
considerably in the opposite direction from that in which its 
neighbour stands. Hence, within the inclosure mentioned, rows 
of the Athenian poplar may be seen leaning with great regularity 
toward the four cardinal points of the compass. Those standing on 
the south side of the Lombardy lean towards the south; those on the 
north, towards the north; those on the east, towards the east; and 
those on the west, towards the west: in each instance separating to 
as great a distance as practicable from their offensive neighbours. 

Although as we have already stated, it is not our intention to 
enter into a serious discussion of this subject, we may, notwith- 
standing, be permitted to ask, whence proceeds the phenomenon 
in question, if not from an instinctive vegetable aversion? We 
know that naturalists stand prepared wiih a reply. Vegetables, 
say they, have an attraction for light, or, which amounts in the pre- 
sent case to the same thing, are attracted by light. The Lombar- 
dy poplar interposes as an opake body, excluding from the Athe- 
nian a part of the light which would otherwise fal! on the side that 
is next to it. Hence a larger portion falling on the opposite side, 
necessarily draws it in that directioa—or, in other words, the plant 
Jeans in that direction in quest of light. 

VOL. V. 3 @ 
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Were this reasoning to be admitted in its fullest extent, we 

are unable to perceive what our philosophers would gain by the 
concession. In getting clear of one difficulty théy would fall into 
another equally great. It would be, at best, but a change of per- 
plexities. “The Athenian poplar, say they, has an atpetency for 
light.” Whence is it, we reply, that it may not possess an aver- 
sion as well as a predilection. If it love light and go in search of 
it, wiy not dislike a troublesome neighbour, and endeavour ¢to 
evvid it? Aversion implies no more of intellect than at/achment 
does; and it does appear that the admission of the existence in 
vegetables of properties superior to those of dead matter, is what 
our reasoners in this case particularly dread. For ourselves, we 
confess that we have no fears on the subject. Whatever proper- 
ties vegetables possess were bestowed on them by a bounteous 
Creator, for the most wise and benificent purposes, and no evil can 
possibly befal us from observing and recognizing them. In this 
there can surely be nothing of irreligion. The more highly we 
think of the works of creation, whether animal or vegetabie, the 
more exalted must be our opinion of Him who called them in- 
to existence by an act of his will. Were we able to discover 
in the whole fabric of nature, nothing but pure, disembodied in- 








telligence, the more august would be our conceptions of nature’s 
God. A world of angels would communicate to the mind a more 
sublime idea than a world of men. 

In corroboration of the hypothesis, that the Athenian poplar 
leans from the Lombardy through the influence of an instinctive 
aversion, we will further state, that if that tree be pianted in the 
vicinity of a house or any other lofty pile of dead matter, it will 
ascend in a direction nearly perpendicular. It will not uniformly 
and in any remarkable degree, bend its trunk from the building in 
quest of light. Yet surely a brick or stone wall is as well calcu- 
lated for the exclusion of light from it as the branches and leaves 


.of a Lombardy. poplar. 


The ambitious branch of the balm of Gilead, springing as it 
does from the south side of the plant, turns very evidently from 
the sun in assuming a perpendicular direction. It will not, there- 
fore, be alleged that its aspiring motion is produced by an instinc- 
tive appetency for light. 

Well written discussions on the subjects of these curious yege- 
table phenomena will be thankfully received. if 
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Lwe @ WOLFE’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS REGIMENT. fH 
| fs By our military gentlemen in particular the following instructions from : 
general Wolfe to his regiment, at the time of an expected invasion, will not Ar 
er be read without interest. They breathe the same spirit of loyalty and hero- fl 
yfor | ism which gave such lastre to the dying moments of that distinguished of- { j 
ver- ficer. ty 
ties “¢ NEITHER Officer, non-commissioned officer, nor soldier, is to ‘| 
a leave his platoon, or abandon his colours for a slight wound: while ig 
se a man is able te do his duty, and can stand, and hold his arms, it H 
2 is infamous to retire. | 
ie “ A soldier that takes his firelock from his shoulder, and pre- ‘i 
des. tends to begin the battle without orders, will be put to death that iy 
ae instant: the cowardice or irregular proceeding of one or two 4 
pire men, is enough to put a whole battalion in danger. t 
— “ There is no necessity for firing very fast, a cool well level- q 
ad led fire, with the pieces carefully loaded, is much more destruc- i 
bend tive and formidable than the quickest fire in confusion. 
. x “ The misbehaviour of any other corps will not affect this 
al battalion, because the officers are determined to give the strongest 
eed proofs of their fidelity, zeal, and courage, in which the soldiers 
= will second them with their usual spirit. 
“ “If entrenchments and redoubts are to be defended obsti- | 
™ nately, the firing is to begin ina regular manner, when the ene- ( 
my is within shot, and to continue till they approach very near, 4 
sar and when the troops perceive that they endeavour to get over the | 
vend parapet, they are to fix their bayonets, and make a dloody resist- i 
ae ance. 
rail Be “If the seat of war should be in this strongly enclosed coun- 
uly 5 | try, it will be managed chiefly by fire, and every inch of ground | 
- . that is proper for defence, must be disputed with the enemy; in 
u- Ff 


Me which case the soldiers will soon perceive the adyantage of level- i 
eS |) _ ing their pieces property; and they will likewise discover the use of 
several evolutions that they now are at a loss tocomprehend. The 








a greater facility they have of moving from place to place, and from Ff 
7m | one enclosure to another, (either together or in separate bodies) 

- F without confusion or disorder, the easicr they will fall on the ene- 

c- 


ae my with advantage, or retire when it is proper to do so: sometimes 
to draw the enemy into a dangerous position, and at other times to 
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take possession of new places of defence which will be constantly” 


prepared behind them. 
“If the battalion is to attack another battalion of equal force 


and like number of ranks, and the country be quite open, it is high- 
ly probable that after firing a few rounds they will be commanded 
to charge with them their bayonets, for which the officers and men 
should be prepared. 

“If a body of foot is posted behind a hedge, ditch, or wall, 
and being attacked by a superior force, is obliged to retire, the bo- 
dy should move off by files in one or two lines, as perpendicular 
as possible to .he posts they leave, that when the enemy extends 
himself to fire through the hedges, the object to fire at may be as 
small as possible, and the march of the retiring body as quick as 
possible. 

“ The death of an officer commanding a company or platoon, 
should be no excuse for the confusion or misbehaviour of the pla- 
toon, for while there is an officer or non-commissioned officer left 


alive, no man is to abandon his colours, or betray his country.” 


oe 
eee 


A SINGULAR TRANSLATION. 


In the reign of Charles ii, a professor of Glasgow, named 
Zachary Boyd, translated the Bible into rhime, and left the MS. 
to the university of Glasgow, with a legacy of three thousand 
pounds, to defray the expenses of printing it. The university re- 
fused to accept the money but retained the MS. That they con- 
sulted both their own credit and that of the testator in not pub- 
lishing it will appear from the following specimen:— — 


Jonas was three days in the whale’s belly without fire or candle, 
And had nothing all the while but cold fish guts to handle. 


—— ae 


AN INSTANCE OF TRUE MAGNANIMITY. 


The Russian army occupied Holstein in 1712. General 
Bauer commanded the cavalry. All the army were ignorant of 
his origin, as well as of the place of his birth. Ona certain day 
he invited his officers, and several persons of distinction to dinner. 
His guests being assembled he sent an invitation to a miller and 
his wife who lived in the vicmity. They did not accept it with- 
out great uneasiness, nor were their troubles lessened by finding 
the general in the midst of so splendid a circle. Bauer said eve- 
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ry thing he could to encourage them; he told them that his design 
in inviting them was that he might enjoy their company, and have 
the pleasure of entertaining them. On arranging the guests at 
table, he took care to place them on each side of lim. During 
the repast, he made many inquiries of the miller respecting his 
family affairs. The latter, having regained his confidence, in- 
formed the general that the mill had belonged to his father, and 


that being his oldest son, he had succeeded to it; that two of his - 


brothers were merchants, and that his sister was married to a man 
of the same profession; and that with respect to himself, God had 
blessed his marriage, he having a son and three daughters. Bauer 
then asked him if there were only three brothers of them? ‘ We 
were four, but the last when very young, enlisted, and we have 
never heard of him; he must therefore have been killed in some 
battle.” The guests listened to this conversation with the great- 
est surprize, without being able to guess at the result of it. Bauer 
seemed not to notice it; at length, addressing the company, 
‘gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you have always been desirous of infor- 
mation respecting my birth and my parents; learn then that I was 
born in this place, and that you have now heard the most minute 
details respecting my family.” Then turning to the miller and 
his wife, he embraced them, declaring himself the brother whom 
they had thought dead, and, to convince them, mentioned several 
circumstances which had occurred before he quitted his paternal 
mansion. The next day, the general regaled all the company in 
the house in which he was born. He acted with the greatest ge- 
nerosity te his relations, and sent the miller’s son to Berlin, where 
he received an education which enabled him to bear with honour 
the name of Bauer which his uncle had rendered illustrious. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A FABLE. 





Intended as a satire on an affected acquaintance with the great. 





How many proud of wealth and fame, 
Of fortune cnd a titled name, 
Of beauty, adoration, dashing, 
Of wit, and leading of the fashion: 


But many too must want the spell 
To charm these sprites from Fortune’s cell; 
Yet, though another’s, would they claim 
This envied, worthless, trifling fame. 
; There’s not a chieftain fam’d in arms, 
3 ‘e But, dazzling like a serpent, charms. 

Weak vanity, that from his crown, 

A laurel boasts to deck its own. 

If but a bard, whom glory fires, 

Who knows the pride that fame inspires; 

A hero of adventurous story, 

Or a proud son of nayal glory, 

His friends a thousand blockheads rise, 

To share his fame, his dearest prize. 

If you but follow with delight, 

Some belle, the goddess of the night, 

And careless ask, “ who is that fair one 

The eyes of all the ball-room stare on!” 
y Some weak, unknown, unnoticed creature, 
Joy, pride, or scorn, in every feature: 
Eager replies—*“ la! sure you jest,— 
Not know Belinda!—I protest! 
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4 I’ll introduce you—you’re a stranger— m 
the? But—better not—your heart’s in danger— 4s 
ee | Young, fair, and—rich, you can’t withstand her: e 
hen it But then so proud—you can’t command her: : 
, | haar a . 2 
of ame Lovers by scores she has rejected, 
4 4 ear And many who were ne’er suspected; EY 
f } Hf! 3 But I’il not name them—’twould offend, Bi | 
: ia a : , 
; : And say no more, for—she’s my friend !” a 
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hus whether fortune, honour draws, 
Or merit shines with just applause, 
Enough will glory ever know, 

To share the pride its joys bestow. 
But far unlike your flatt’rers bold, 
Who teach fools wisdom for their gold. 
These nothing take from glory’s store, 
But rather make it swell the more; 
Or triflus—ask it to bestow, 

At most a nod, or passing bow: 
Forever in their mouths they hold, 

A iady fair—a patriot bold; 
Acquaintance with each hero claim, 
Friends not to fortune but to—Fame. 


A mock-bird once of music vain, 
Pour’d forth his varied lively strain; 

S:ol’n trom each songster of the grove, 

Who throng’d to hear the strains they love; 
Close by his side his mate so loving, 

Sat mute—each melting air approving; 

A stranger flown from other climes, 

In raptures heard the charming rhymes; 

In truth admired each borrow’d note, 

And praised his ever-changing throat; 

At length the vain musician pauses, 

Fluttering delighted with applauses: 

“ Such melody—such various tone,” 

The stranger cries—*“ sure ne’er was known— 
Sir, your acquaintance must be great, 

Of course you must be intimate, 

To imitate those airs so well. 

Nay, c’en the native bird t’ excel:” 

The songster, in a pet, replied, 

“Sir, do not think that I’m allied, 

To every music-breathing wretch, 

Though from the vulgar oft I catch 

An air, and for my whim practise— 

Things oft amuse that we despise.”’ 
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“ True, true my dear” replies his mate, 
‘ What’s mean, we must not always hate, 
But by our company we’re known, 
Remember that and then disown 

The vuigar songs of vulgar fowls, 

Give us the nobler strain of owls; 

Or that great bass the peacock taught, 
At my lord Eagle’s splendid rout.” 
Attention all the feather’d train, 

The mock-bird in his loudest strain, 
Chatter’d in pride with pert grimace, 
The eagle’s scream—the peacock’s bass; 
“ Vain fool,” the laughing crowds exclaim, 
“ To sully thus thy humbler fame; 

Can then thine equals to despise, 

To boast as friends the great or wise, 
Thy merit brighten?—hide thy flaws? 
No—’tis not thus thou gain’st applause: 
Thine equal’s virtues—imitate, 

Nor apie the failings of the great.” 


ae 


THE SHIP. 


CHEER up, my gallant band, 

Fare thee weil, dear native land, 

Our pendant waves, the anchor is a trip; 
lor free trade and sailor’s rights, 

The Columbian seaman fights, 


And his watchword—don’t surrender the ship, &c. 


Wide rolls the mountain wave, 
But it frightens not the brave, 
With joyous hearts the cables we will slip; 


When the boasting foe appears, 
Each brave tar his comrade cheers, 


And his watchword——don’t surrender the ship, &c. 


A sail, the boatswain cries, 
Her proud pendant sweeps the skies! 
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Perhaps its waving honours we may clip-— 
Our brave captain draws his sword, 

Whilst we echo to the word, 

Gallant lads, oh!—don’t surrender the ship, &c. 


Now o’er th’ affrighted deep, 

How the glowing bullests sweep! 

We've got the daring vaunters on the hip— 
Though their colours nail’d so fast, 

Floated proudly on the mast, 

Yet full gladly they surrender’d their ship, &c. 


The free born seaman knows, 

How to spare the fallen foes, 

And cheer their souls with friendship’s noble gripe, 
The high prize for which he fights, 

Is free trade and sailors’ rights, 

But to tyrants ne’er surrenders his ship, &¢. 


Now to our native shore, 

Safe arrived, my lads, once more, 

Full bumpers raise to every lip; 

To the mem/ry of the brave, 

Who now sleep beneath the wave, 

Who could die—but ne’er surrender the ship. 


THE AMERICAN TAR. 


THe goddess of Freedom borne down by oppression, 
In Europe’s fam’d regions no longer found rest, 

She wept at the heart rending wide desoiation, 

And languishing look’d for relief from the west; 

She heard that Columbia was rearing a temple, 
Where she would be worship’d in peace, and in war; 
Old Neptune confirm’d it—cried, ‘ here is a sample,’ 
Presenting with pride—an American Tar. 


Cease weeping then, goddess, to thee l’ve consign’d him, 
He loves thee, and he thy protector will be; 

Believe me, a more gallant youth you wiil find him, 
Than e’e1 bore your banners through ocean or sea; 

VOL, V, 3.R 
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When his galley he trims—firm, resolv’d for the onset, 
Wo, wo to that foe who his prowess shall dare, 

Long will his country lament that he e’er met 

And brav’d the avenging American Tar. 


He boasts not—but firm as the oak of his forest, 

Serene as a calm; but as fierce as a storm— 

When wild roars the battle—you’ll see him the foremost, 
When victor—the prostrate protecting from harm; 

And I have decreed—he’s so gallant a fellow, 

O’er my wide dominion he shall be a star, 

To light you in safety o’er every billow, 

His name— listen nations—American Tar. 


The proud turban’d Turk my dominions infested, 

And piracy rang’d uncontroll’d on the wave; 

His courage the tar of Columbia tested, 

And taught him that freemen though peaceful are brave; 
The power that affects the control of the ocean, 

And unfurls her cross flag for destruction and war, 

Who, vaunting her strength, threw the world in commotion. 
The trident resign’d to the American Tar. 


For the rights of bis country he fights—not for plunder, 
No longer injustice shall harass the deep, 

I give my trident—and Jove gives his thunder, 

And well he the sacred deposits shall keep; 

Beneath his mild sway, sailors’ rights well protected 
Shall be—and free trade shed its blessings afar, 

The praises of nations shall greet the respected, 

The daring, heroic, American Tar. 


TO SYDNEY. 
On! Sydney, I’ve a grief within, 
“ That passes outward show,’’ 
4 pang that tears my heart in twain, 
And fills my breast with wo. 
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“S It is not love’s consuming fire, ; 
@ Nor wild Ambition’s flame, 
a No—heaven be prais’d—I ne’er aspire q 
4 To tread the cliff of fame. ; 
a 
% Nor is’t, my friend, that fiend Remorse, 
| & In torments still prolific; 
; @ Of fruit forbidden *tis the curse, 
% Oh! ’tis a fit of—colic! . 
3 QuEVEDo. 
= | FRIBBLE. 
a Fribble’s blam’d for torturing art, 
a T’ improve his form and air, 
| Because upon his mind and heart, | 
= He ne’er bestows a care. 
His censors much injustice prove, 
Condemning Fribble’s whim, 
ion. For how can the fair beau improve 
What nature gave not him. 
QUEVEDO 





EPIGRAMS. : 


sy Seite ie 


Tuy coral lips’ seducing pout, 


a Methought ’twere heaven to kiss; 
a hey op’d—such venom’d words came out, 
. They seem’d a serpent’s hiss. 
i So once where flow’rs their fragrance breathe, 
i I stoop’d to smell a rose, ) 
A caitiff bee, that slept beneath, | 
Awaking, stung my nose. 
QUEVEDO. 
Abroad Flirtilla laughs for ay, 
| At home it is not so, 
= Is’t from good nature? no! then why? 


Her teeth are white as snow. 
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Old Gripeall, on his wretched bed lay ill, 
Grim death preferring to the doctor’s bill, 
And if at Heaven’s own gate were claitn’d a toll, 
Rather than pay, he’d forfeit e’en his soul. 








TO F 
That Nature gave not Beauty’s charms, a 
Was she to thee unkind! = 


Her proudest work, that T‘me disarms, 
She lavish’d on thy mind. 





QvVEVEDO. q | 


a 
scene ' 


PROFUNDITY. 


That Tom’s a sage to doubt’s a sin, 


His learning’s so profound; 
Tn truth it lies so deep within, 
It never has been found. 


SENSIBILITY. 





You say Tom has a callous breast, 
He’s feeling I’ll be sworn; 

What, doubting still? apply the test, 
Go, tread upon his corn. 


I een 


FLIRTILLA. 


Dost know why bound in jewels bright 
Flirtilla’s Aead is seen? 

To dazzle by external light, 
Since darkness rests within. 


QUEVEDO. 


‘ 
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THE RESCUED LAMB. 


Tue ground was thick covered with new-fallen snow, 


a And chill blew the north wind around; 

BS When a poor little lamb that had strayed from its flock, 
a Half perished and starving I found. 

a 

2 Its delicate limbs were all stiff with the cold, 


And so touching its weak plaintive cry, 
That as it look’d wistfully up in my face, 
I felt a tear start tomy eye. | 


Poor wanderer! I cried, hard indeed is thy fate, 

Thus early left friendless, alone; | 
Whilst thy mother distracted perhaps at thy loss, ! 
Makes the vallies resound to her moan. 


But thou ne’er shal] have cause to repine at thy lot, 


For I'll be a mother to thee; 
I’ll cherish thee fondly, and feed thee with care, 
And my own little pet thou shalt be. 


In my arms I then raised it, and, wrapt in my cloak, 
To my cottage I gently convey’d; 

Where nursing it tenderly, soon it reviv’d, 

And with bleatings my kindness repaid. | 





o Each morn from my hand now its food it receives, 
4 While it frisks at my side all the day, 
e. And gratefully tries by its innocent sports, 

To beguile the lone hours away. 


Oft I envy the quiet that reigns in its breast, 
And to share in its sportiveness try; 

But it looks in my face, and seems meekly to say, 
Thou’lt ne’er be as happy as I. 


E.Liza. 


‘Fo the authoress of “ Moral Pieces in prose and verse,” lately published 
at Hartford, in Connecticut. 


From whence those notes so soft and clear, 
That drop their sweetness on my ear! 
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Some shepherd’s pipe, whose little flock, 


‘Reclines beneath the shelving rock, 


That echoes back the sylvan sound, 


And bears its plaintive murmur round. BS 
Full well I ween that strains like these, a 


May float upon the evening breeze, 

And as the shadowy forms arise, 

Mingle soft music with their sighs! 
Whate’er thou art, thy gentle strain, 
Has rous’d my dying Muse again— 

But soft! Ah! yes, I know thee now, 

No mountain shepherd boy art thou, 
That tend’st thy sheep on summits rude, 
Tuning thy pipe in solitude; , 4 | 
And yet, a shefpherdess thou art, | 
Thy precious flock, the infant heart! x 
I too, like thee, am called to bend y “' 
The plient osier to its end, 


‘And may it grow beneath my guide, 


Like willow by the water side. 


Sweet shepherdess, my Muse has spoke, 
And in thy cause her silence broke, 

Full many a year has pass’d its round, 
Since her wrapt spirit breath’d a sound; 
Nor will she turn again to stone, 
Without one lesson from thy own, B 
She knows the witching arts that bind, ‘ 
In fancy’s chain the ardent mind. 





Yes! ever let thy youthful care, ; 
First in thy heart their influence bear; % 
“ And, when thy Muse, with syren smile, a 
a 
Shall bring her sweetest rhyme, a 
Still, coldly, bid her go away, 4 
And come another time.”’* y 
* “Desertion of the Muse,” by the authoress of “Occasional Poems.” A 
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Ar Columbia’s loud call my dear William consented, 
And to my fond arms bade a tender adieu, 

In hopes to return with the laurels of glory; 

And reap all the fruits of affection so true. 


While Fortune, who laughs at the purpose of mortals, 
Had said that I ne’er should behold him again; 

In the cold silent grave, my sweet William neglected, 
Lies far from his love among heaps of the slain. 


When bravely he fell; in the front of the battle, 
Contending with Britons by Erie’s dark wave, 
Oh! had I been there to expire with my lover, 
Nor lived thus a victim to wo for the brave. 


Yet, cease my poor widowed heart from thy sorrow, 
A few years at most, shall thy William restore, 


In the pure land of heroes with transport I’ll join him, 
Where war and where death shall divide us no more. 


Tue following acrostic on the name of Washington, must be regarded 
as a kind of literary curiosity. It was written immediately after the eap- 
ture of the Hessians at Trenton, during our Revolutionary War, by a lady 
approaching Sibylian age. A full century had emptied its accumu- 
lated snows on her head, without chilling her virtues or impairing her in- 
tellect. Her heart was still susceptible, her fancy warm, and her diction 
pliable; Her mind appears to have contracted through indolence nothing of 
the rust of age, nor was her sensibility blunted by reiterated impression. 
Although she did not write with all the elegance and ease ofa well disci- 
plined poet, she appears to have felt, at a period of life when others have 
glmost ceased to feel, with the spring-tide glow and enthusiasm of youth, 
while she judged with the ripened experience of age. Independently of 
other considerations, the lines are hallowed by the exaltcd name which their 
initials record. 


Witness ye sons of Tyranny’s dark womb, 
And sce in laurelled state the hero come; 
Serene, majestic, lo! he gains the field, 


His heart is tender, theugh his arm is steeled. 
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Intent on Virtue and her cause so fair, 

None treats the bleeding captive with such care: 
Greatness of soul his course resplendent shows, 

Thus virtue from celestial bounty flows. 

Our George, ordained the victor’s sword to wield, 
Now breaks the British yoke and is his country’s shield. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondents will not, we trust, consider themselves 
neglected because they are not particularily addressed by name or 
While we feel as strongly as gratitude can feel, the 
favours of each, it shall be our study, as it is our earnest desire, to 
do strict and even handed justice to all. Their communications 
shall appear at such times and in such order as may, in our delibe- 
rate and best judgment, contribute most to enhance the merit of 
the Port Folio, and increase its interest in the minds of our read- 


in character. 


ers. In selecting and arranging our articles, we can truly say. 


with all the impartiality of the Carthaginian queen, 
“ Tros Tyriusque nobis nullo discrimine agetus.” 


A continuation of favours as usual is requested. 


An interview with Quevedo, (whom we believe to be a Phi- 
ladelphian) if not disagreeable to him, would be gratifying to us, 
and not, perhaps, altogether useless to either: This request, as 
we are persuaded our correspondent will do us the justice to be- 
lieve, proceeds from no prurient curiosity to know who he is. W c 
are wholly incapable of being influenced by such a motive. Our 
object is, simply to settle, in a personal conference, a point or two. 
of literary business, which cannot so well be adjusted by letter. 

In case of Quevedo’s desiring his name to remain concealed, 
his wish to that effect shall be scrupulously regarded. 


Such authors and publishers of new and interesting works, 
in different parts of the United States, as may wish to have the 
same noticed or reviewed in the Port Volio, shall be gra- 
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tified, with as little delay as possible, provided they will either 
furnish us with suitable notices or reviews themselves,or transmit 
to us copies of the works to enable us to have the requisite arti- 
cles prepared. In either case they will have the goodness to make 
such arrangements as not to subject the proprietor of The Port 
Folio to the expense of postage. 

The review of Lara by our obliging correspondent X. will 
appear in the July number of The Port Folio. The delay that 
has occurred in the publication of that paper has arisen from a 
concurrence of circumstances which we could not well control. 
The author will greatiy oblige us by continuing his favours. 

We flatter ourselves that some of our poetic correspondents 
will feel a sufficiency of the amor patriz, quickened by the influ- 
ence of the Pythian god, to induce them to furnish us with a few 
songs or odes suitable for the celebration of the approaching an- 
niversary of eur national independence. We are, at this interest- 
ing conjuncture, the more anxious for the reception of some pro- 
ductions worthy of the occasion, from a belief, that it will be cele- 
brated with every possible demonstration of joy, and in a style of 
unusual splendour and magnificence. Nor have we, for many 
years, had'such powerful incentives to fire our enthusiasm as at the 
present moment. Thanks to our heroes of the ocean, and to those 
valiant and high-minded warriors on shore, who have been so pro- 
digal of their blood in the north and the south, our character as a 
people, as well for skill in arms as for courage and enterprize, has 
attained to a height which cannot be surpassed. In foreign coun- 
tries, an American is now a personage, if not of distinction, at least 
of flattering consideration and respect. His name alone is an in- 
fallible passport to the ranks of honour. 

Under such circumstances, we should be mortified at not be- 
ing enabled to contribute our part, in our editorial capacity, to swell 
and enliven the fete that is approaching. 

Our military and naval officers, who, during the late war, 
have so repeatedly witnessed the heroic conduct of their soldiers 
and sailors, will confer a particular favour on us, gratify our read- 
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ers in no common degree, and, which is still more important, aid 
in doing justice to the American character, by communicating to 
us, for publication, accounts of such distinguished acts of indivi- 
dual gallantry, or of the gallantry of divisions or corps as may, 
from time to time, have fallen under their notice. In making such 
communications, it will be important that the places of achieve- 
ment be specified, and the meritorious individuals or corps de- 
signated by name. 
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